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Trial by Wattle. 


A Copy of a Drawing of the Time of Henry III, representing a Battle fought on an Appeal, between WALTER BLOWBERME 
and HAMON LE STARE; taken from an Ancient Record, still preserved in the Tower of London*.  - ‘ 





Tue record of the Battle 
between Walter Blowe- 
berme and Hamon le 
Stare is only one of 
many that are contained 
in the rolls at the Tower. 
The drawing, of which 
the engraving exhibits a 
fac-simile, forms a head- 
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piece, or ornament, to the 
manuscript. Trivial as, at 
first sight, it may appear, 
it affords many points of 
historical information con- 
cerning the practice of 
Trial by Battle. It is the 
use of this, and similar 
antiquary morsels, to com- 









Appeals besides this) hath 
suffered by time or wea- 
ther, so that some’ parts 
of it are scarce’ legible. 
The figure of the Ddell is 
drawn at the top of the 
membrane, and is corre- 
spondent in size-and di- 
mension to the sculpture 
in this page. Four'small 
holes have been formerly 
made in the top of the 
membrane; probably to 
put strings in, to file or 
hang it up. One of those 
holes: th through the 
face “of Walter Blow- 
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municate those facts which are too 
commonly lost sight of in those that 
are far preferable pictures to the com- 
mon eye. 

a case of these Combatants was 
this :— 

“ Walter Blowberme appealed Hamon 
le Stare of Robbery+; alleging, that 
they were together at Winchester, and 
there stole clothes and other goods, 
whereof Hamon had, for his share, two 
coats; to wit, one of Irish cloth, and 
the other a party-coat of cloth of Aben- 
don and Burell of London: and that 
he (the said Walter) was in fellowship 
with the said Hamon in the said Rob- 
bery, he offereth to prove by his body, as 
Hamon came, 
and denyed the whole. And saith that 
he will defend himself by his body. 
hereupon it was awarded, that there 
should be a Duell between them. A 
And Hamon, being 
Yanquished in the Combat, was ad- 


Mdged to be hanged.” The record is 
a 
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& Taken from part of the Engraving prefixed to 


Argument tor construing largely the Right 


ime 2 Appellee to insist on Trial by Battle,” &c. 

































he! E. A. Kenvart, Esq. F.A.S. 8v0. 


t Appeals lie for Robbery, Murder, and all 
T Ctiniinal otlences. 


Vox. I. 


in the form folowing: “‘ Idem Walterus 

sc. 
ie Hamonem le Stare de Wyn- 
tonia per eadem verba [viz. de latro- 
cinio]; scilicet, quod fuerunt -+++++ de 
Cruce apud Wyntoniam, et ibi furati 
-erant pannos & alia bona, unde -+-- 
_Hamo habuit ad partem suam duas 
'tunicas, unam scilicet de panno de 
| Hybernia, & unam tunicam partitam de 
panno de Abendon & de Burello Lon- 
donie; & quod simul fuit cum eo ad 
faciendum dictum latrocinium, offert 
disrationare per corpus suum, sicut Curia 
consideraverit, &c. Et Hamo venit, & 
defendit totum: [Et dicit] quod vult se 
defendere per corpus suum, &c. Ideo 
consideratum est quod Duellum sit 
inter eos, &c. Et [et Du] ellum inter 
eos percussum. Et preedictus Hamo 
succubuit. Ideo ad Judicium de eo, 
&c. Nulla habuit catalla*.” 

‘‘ The Case of Bloweberme and Le 
Stare is entered,” says Madox, * ona 
small membrane, remaining in the 
| Queen's Treasury of Records, in the 
; Tower of London. It is written in a 
i little hand, of the reign (as I guess 
| upon view) of King Henry HI. But the 
| membrane (which contains several uther 


| 











* See Mr. Kendall’s Argument, &c. p. 175. 


Blowberme, probator] venit, &- 





berme.” 

Pulton describes -as follows the arms 
of the Combatants :—“ They shall fight 
with weapons of small length, beeing 
bare headed, and haveing their hands 
and feet bare, with two staves of one 
length, horned at both endes. And 
either of them shall have a scutchion 
foure-cornered, without any yron, for 
that one shall not hurt the other with 
the yron.”— Pulton, p. 194. Probably 
the ornaments which are seen on the 
shields in the cut, are stamps in the 
wood or leather, or other ornaments, 
not of iron. . 

The offensive weapons. here repre- 
sented, agree very ill, it will be ob- 
served, with the batons and gand-bags, 
often mentioned in accounts of the Trial 
by Battle. But the batons and sand- 
bags belonged to Battle in Writs of 
Right, which was, in truth, as men- 
tioned by Blackstone, a species of 
cudgel-playing, where the end was in 
uo respect the death of either Cham- 
pion, but only a superiority of defence. 

The following is from a tract of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir John) Davies, written in 
1601:—<‘* The Manner of Gaginge 
Battail in Case of Murder or Robbery : 
The defendant having pleaded not 


| guilty, and having put himselfe upon 
' defence by his body, the Plaintiff was 


a 
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demanded by the Courte, and -com- 
manded to take the Defendant by the 
left hand, and say unto him, laying his 
right hand upon the book, and calling 
him by his name of baptism; ‘ T -+--, 
whom I hold by the hand, I doe heere 
charge thee, that thou (such a yeare 
and daye) didst feloniously robe me of 
two of my kine, and this I am ready to 
aver by my bodye, as a good and law- 
full man, and that my Appeale is true; 
soe help me God and his Saints.’ Then 
they disjoined their handes again, and 
the Defendant tooke the Plaintiffe by 
his left hand, and spake to him in this 
manner: ‘ W. (calling him likewise by 
his’Christian name) whom I hold by the 
hand, thou hast falsely lyed uppon me, 
for that I did not robe thee of thy kine, 
as thou hast charged me, and this am 
I ready to maintaine by my bodye and 
that my deffense is true; soe help me 
God and his Saints.’ Then the Plain- 
tiff, within three dayes, found pledges 
of his Battail, and went at liberty, but 
the Defendant was commanded to the 
Marshall, who was to suffer him to 
haye his ease, and manger et boyer ; and 
the Plaintiff was commanded, that the 
night before the Battail he should come 
to the Marshall, to be arrayed and 
armed by him, so that he might be 
ready the next morning, at the rising of 
the sun, to do Battail. The Appellant's 
head was ever covered, but the De- 
fendant’s rayed; yet upon an endict- 
ment, if the party indited ‘became an 
approver, his head was rayed, and the 
Appelee was covered, and generally in 
the Battail, upon an Appeal, the staves 
of the combattants had knobbs, and 
therein differed from the bastons of the 
champions in a writt of right. At the 
time of the Battail, if either of the 
parties was cast to the earth, the Judges 
might interrupt the Battail, and cause 
the party that is in such distress and 
disadvantage to come before them, and 
then demand if he will have any more 
of the Battail, and if he answer he will, 
then is he to be iayed in the same dis- 
advantage, and if he refuses to fight, 
he is presently to be hanged *.’ 

Some further light is thrown upon 
the conduct of Trials by Battle, in 
Stowe’s account of the preparations 
in 1571, for a Battle (lately so often 
mentioned) in Tothill-fields :— 


“« ¢ The 18th June, in Trinity Tearme, there 
was a Combate appointed to haue been feught 
for a certain manour and demaine lands be- 
longing thereunto, in the Isle of Harty, adjoyn- 
ing to the Isle of Sheppey, in Kent. Simon 
Low and John Kyme were plaintifes, and had 
brought a writ of right against T. Paramour, 
who offered to defend his right by Battell, 





* Argument, p. 160. 


whereupon the plaintifes aforesaid accepted 
to answere his dedeeda, offering likewise to 
defend their right to the same manour and 
lands, and to prove by Battell that Paramore 
had no right, nor no good title, to have the 
same. 

“« ¢ Hereupon the said Thomas Paramore 
bronght before the Judges, at the Comon 
Pleas at Westminster, one George Thorne, 
a bigge, broad, strong-set fellow: and the 
plaintifes brought Hen. Nailor, master of 
defence, and servant to the Right Honourable 
the Earle of Leicester, a proper slender man, 
and not so tall as the other. Thorne cast 
downe a gauntlet, which Nailor tooke up. 
Upon the Sonday before the Battell should 
be tried on the next morrow, the matter was 
stayed, and the parties agreed that Paramore, 
being in possession, should have the land, and 
was bound in 500 pound to consider the plain- 
tife’s claim, as upon hearing the matter the 
Judges should. award. The Q. Majesty was 
the taker up of the matter in this wise. It 
was thought good, that for Paramore’s assur- 
ance, the order should be kept touching the 
Combat, and that the plaintifes, Low and 
Kyme, should make detault of appearance ; 
but that yet such as were sureties of Nailor, 
their champions appearance, should bring him 
in, and likewise those that were sureties for 
Thorne, should bring in the same Thorne in 
discharge of their bond, and that the Court 
should sit in Tuthill-fields, where was pre- 
pared one plot of ground, one and twenty 
yardes square, double railed for the Combate, 
without the west square, a stage being set 
up for the Judges, representing the Court of 
Common Pleas, All the compasse without 
the lists was set with’ scaffolds, one above 
another, for people to stand and_ behold. 
There were behinde the square, where the 
Judges sate, two tents, the one for Nailor, 
the other for Thorne. Thorne was there in 
the morning timely. Nailor, about sevén of 
the clocke, came through London, apparreiled 
in a doublet and galey gascoigne breeches, 
all of crimson sattin cut and raied, a hat of 
black velvet, with a red feather and band, 
before him drums and fifes playing. The 
yauntlet, that was cast downe by George 
Thorne, was borne before the said Nailor, 
upon a sword’s point, and his batten (a 
staffe of an ell long, made taper-wise, tipt 
with horne,) with his shield of hard leather, 
was borne after him by Askam, a yeoman of 
the Queene’s gard. He came into the Pal- 
lace of Westminster, and staying not long 
before the hall doore, came backe into the 
King’s streete, and so along through the 
Sanctuary, and ‘Tuthill streete, into the 
field, where he stayed till past nine of the 
clocke, and then Sir Jerome Bowes brought 
him to his tent; Thorne being in the tent 
with Sir Henry Cheiney long before. About 
ten of the clocke, the Court of Common 
Pleas removed, and came to the place pre- 
pared. When the Lord Chiefe Justice, with 
two other his associates, were set, then Low 
was Called solemnly to come in, or else hee 
to lose his writ of right. Then, after a cer- 
tain time, the sureties of Henry Nailor were 
called, to bring in the said Nailor, champion 
for Simon Low: and shortly thereupon, Sir 
Jerome Bowes, leading Nailor by the hand, 
entreth with him the lists, bringing him down 
that square = which he entered, being on the 





left hand of the Judges, and so about, till he 





came to the next square, just against the 
Judges; and there making curtesie, first 
with one leg, and then with the other, passed 
forth till he came to the middle of the place, 
and then made the like obeysance, and so 
passing till they came to the barre, there hee 
made the like curtesie, and his shield was 
held up aloft over his head. Nailor put off 
his neather stockes, and so, bare foote and 
hare legged, save his silke scanilonions to the 
ancles, and his doublet sleeves tyed up above 
the elbow, and bare headed, came in as is 
aforesaid. Then were the sureties of George 
Thorne called, to bring in the same Thorne; 
and immediately Sir Henry Cheiny, entering 
at the upper end on the right hand of the 
Judges, used the like. order, in comming 
about by his side, as Nailor had before 
on that other side, and so comming to 
the barre with hke obeysance, held up his 
shield. Proclamation was made in forme 
as followeth:—The Justices command in 
the Queene’s Maies. name, that no person of 
what estate, degree, or condition that he be, 
being present, to be so hardy to give any 
token or signe, by countenance, speech, or 
language, either to the prover or to the de- 
fender, whereby the oue of them may take 
advantage of the other; and no person re- 
moove, but still keep his place; and that 
every person and persons keepe their staves 
and their weapons to themselves; and suffer 
neither the said proover nor defender to take 
any of their weapons, or any other thing, that 
may stand either to the said proover or de- 
fender any availe, upon paine of forfeiture of 
lands, tenements, goods, chattels, and impri- 
sonment of their bodies, and-making fine and 
ransome at the Queene’s pleasure. 

«« ¢ Then was the proover to be sworne in 
forme as followeth:—This heare you, Jus- 
tices, that I have this day neither eate, 
drunke, nor have upon me either bone’*, 
stone ¢, nor glasse{, or any inchantment, 
sorcerie, or witchcraft, wherethrough the 
power of the word of God might be in- 
leased or diminished, and the Devil’s 
power increased ||: and that my Appeale 1s 
true, so helpe me God and his Saints, and 
by this Booke. 

“ ¢ After this solemne order was finished, 
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the Lord Chiefe Justice, rehearsing the man- | 


ner of bringing the writ of right by Simon 
Low, of the answere made thereunto by 
Paramore, of the proceeding therein, and 
how Paramore had chalenged to defend his 
right to the land by Battell, by his champion 
George Thorne, and of the accepting the trial 
that was by Low, with his champion Henry 
Nailor; and then, tor default in appearance 
in Low, he adjudged the land to Paramore, 
and dismissed the champions, acquitting the 


ee 





* The charms or witcberies of our ancestors 
exactly resembled the obies or grigrees of moder 
Africa, 

t The contas verdas, green beads, or stones, 
are still celebrated talismans in Africa, Brazil, &¢ 

t Mirrors are among the most notorious imples 
ments of sorcery. 

| There were supernatural defences for the 
body against devilish speils, and even unavoid- 
able accidents ; as, anointing with the ointment 
of St. Ursula, wearing the shirt of St. George, X¢ 
So, in the recent Travels of Captain Tuckey, we 
find an Airican’s gun hung with grigrees, of 
charms, to prevent it from doing mischief to the 
owner. 
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sureties of their hands. He also willed 
Henry Nailor to render againe to George 
Thorne his gauntlet, whereunto the said 
Nailor answered, that his Lordship might 
command him any thing, but willingly he 
would not render the said gauntlet to 
Thorne, except he would win it; and fur- 
ther, he chalenged the said Thorne to play 
with him halfe a score blowes, to show some 
pastime to the Lord Chiefe Justice, and the 
other there assembled ; but Thorne answered, 
that he came to fight, and would not play. 
Then the Lord Chiete Justice, commending 
Nailor for his valiant courage, commanded 
them both quietly to depart the field, &c.’” 

The anecdote of Thorne is thus related b 
a writer quoted by Dr. Henry: “ ¢ Nailor, 
champion for Lowe, challenged Thorne, his 
antagonist, to plaie with hin half a score 
blowes, for pastime to the Judges; but 
Thorne sullenly refused, saying, ‘ he came 
to fight, and not to plaie*.’” 

“ The Kymes may seem to have been 
troublesome litigants for land. In the reign 
of King John, we find ‘ Simon de Kyme 
fined in five marks, for wagering Duell for 
the land of Baenburc, alter he had acknow- 
ledged to the King that he had no right 
to itt.’” 


It is remarkable, that the dress and 


weapons of the combatants, as repre- 


sented in the engraving, are described 


in the Assises de Jerusalem, a work 
written so early as the year 1090f, 
when Jerusalem was in the possession 
of King Baldwin and his Franks; 
which circumstance assists in showing 
the universality of the regulations, as 
received throughout Europe. The 
dress and weapons for fighters on 
foot, were the same among the 
Saxons ||. That of knights, upon these 
occasions, is thus described in the 
romance of Partenopex de Blois :— 


“ Rois Sornegur est bien armez, 
Bien sai comment or m’escoutez 
En Chauces est de soie faitez 
Beles, bones et legeretes, 

Sia un bon Hauberc vestu, 

Et a un bon double Escu, 

Et bon Heaume el chief lacié, 
Et en son poig un bon Espié, 
S’a une Espée longue et dure 
Et bien molue 4 sa mesure, 
Une autre a son Argon pendue, 
D’autre part une Besague, 

Et sa Misericorde a ceinte 

De fres entouchement entainte, 
Et un Alesnas bien poignant, 
Moult s’en pooit faire a tant, 
Et est sor un moult grant cheval, 
Qui bien covient a tel vassal, 
Bien est covert de Coutures 
De fer tenant com pieres dures, 
Partenopex rest bien armez, 

Et a loie de Frans adobez. 
Chauces de fer a bien tailliées, 
Et bien de soie appareilliées, 
Heaume et Escu et fort Espié, 
Et bon Hauberc menu maillié ; 
Mais il n’a cune sole Espée 

Cel ci a son Argon noée, 


ee 





* Henry’s Hist. of Gt. Brit. Vol. VII. p. 50. 
t Argument, p. 159. + Ibid. p. 506. 
Anti-Duello. Editor's prefaces 


Et siet sor le bon cheval noir, 
Bon le cuide a son oes avoir, 
Et Culiere et bgne Cropiere, 
Aate de fer et legiere, 

N’a cure de Misericorde, 

Ne d’Alesnas pas ne le borde, 
Ne cure n’a de Besague, 

Ja n’en est par lui esmolue.” 


Among the Saxons, the Trial by 
Battle was thus conducted :— 
“* ¢ They had among them,’ [the Saxons | 
says Verstegan, ‘ four sorts of Ordeal, which 
some, in Latin, translate Ordalium. ‘ Or’ is 
here understood for ‘ due’ or ‘ right ;’ ¢ deal’ 
for § part,’ as yet we use it; so as ‘ Ordeal’ is 
as much as to say, as ‘ due part ;’ and at this 
present time it is a word generally used in 
Germany and the Netherlands, instead of 
‘ dome’ or ‘ judgment.’ ‘These sorts of 
Ordeal they used in doubtful cases, when 
cleere and manifest proofs were wanted, to 
try and finde out whether the accused were 
guilty or guiltless. 
“* « The first was by Camp-fight, which, in 
Latin, is termed Duellum, and in French, 
Combat. The second was by iron made 
hot; the third-was by hot water; and the 
fourth was by cold water. 
“ ¢ For the tnal by Camp-fight, the ac- 
cused was, by peril of his own body, to prove 
the accused yuilty, and, by offering him his 
glove, to challenge him to this trial, which 
the other must either accept of, or else 
acknowledge himself culpable of the crime 
whereof he was accused. If it were a 
crime deserving of death, then was the 
Camp-fight for life and death, and either 
on horseback or on foot. If the offence 
deserved imprisonment, then was the Cam 
fight accomplished, when the one had sub- 
dued the other, by making him to yeeld, or 
unable to defend himself, and so be taken 
prisoner. The accused had the liberty to 
chuse another in his stead, but the accuser 
must perform it in his own person, and with 
equality of weapons. No women were ad- 
mitted to beholde it, nor no men-children 
under thirteen years. ‘The priests and people 
that were spectators, silently prayed that the 
victory might fall unto the guiltless; and if 
the fight were life or death, a beer stood 
ready to carry away the dead body of him 
that should be slaine. None of the people 
might cry, scricke out, or make any noyse, or 
give any signe whatever; and hereunto, at 
Hall, in Suevia, (a place appointed for Camp- 
fight) was so great regard taken, that the 
executioner stood beside the judges, ready 
with an axe, to cut off the right hand and 
left foot of the party so offending. 
“« ¢ He that (being wounded) did yeeld 
himself, was at the mercy of the other, to be 
killed or to be let live. If he were slaine, 
then was he carried away, and honourably 
buried, and he that slew him reputed more 
honourable than before; but if, being over- 
come, he were left alive, then he was, by 
sentence of the judges, declared utterly void 
of all honest reputation, and never to ride on 
horseback, nor to carry armes.’ 
“« * Camp’, or § Kemp,’ says the same 
writer, ‘ properly one that fighteth hand to 
hand ;’ whereunto the name of Kemp-fight 
accordeth, and in French of Combat. Cer- 
tain among the ancient Germans made. pro- 
fession of being Camp-fighters, or Kemp- 
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Danes and Swedes were the like; as Scar- 
cater, Arngrim, Arnerod, Haldan, and sundiy 
others. ey were also called Kempanas, 
whereof is derived our name of * Campion,’ 
which, after the French orthography, some 
pronounce ‘ Champion” A ‘£ Cemp’ or 
‘ Kemp’ is also sometimes taken for ‘ a 


souldier,’ in regard that his profession is 
to fight*.” 





AN ACCOUNT OF A JUDICIAL COMBAT, 
FOUGHT AT PARIS, IN THE YEAR 1387, 
BETWEEN JOHN DE CAROGNE AND JAMES 
LE GRIS. 

[From the Appendix to Anti-Duello.] 


Axout this period, there was much conver- 
sation in France, respecting a Duel which 
was to be fought for life or death at Paris. 
It had been thus ordered by the Parliament 
of Paris, where the cause, which had lasted 
a year, had been tried, between a squire 
called James le Gris and John de Carogne; 
both of them of the household of Peter, 
Count d’Alengon, and esteemed by him: 
but more particularly James le Gris, whom 
he loved above all others, and placed his 
whole confidence in him. As this Duel 
made so great a noise, many from distant 
parts, on hearing of it, came to Paris to be 
spectators. I will relate the cause as I was 
then informed. 

It chanced, that Sir John de Carogne took 
it into his head, that he should gain glory if 
he undertook a voyage to the Holy Land, 
having long had an inclination to go thither. 
He took leave of his Lord, the Count d’Alen- 
con, and of his wife, who was then a youfg 
and handsome lady, and left her in his castle, 
called Argenteil, on the borders of Perche, 
and began his journey towards the sea-side. 
The lady remained, with her household, in 
this castle, living in the most decent manner, 
Now, it happened (this is the matter of quar- 
rel) that the Devil, by divers and perverse 
temptations, entered the body of James le 
Gris, and induced him to commit a great 
crime, for which he afterwards paid. 

He cast his thoughts on the lady of Sir 
John de Carogne, whom he knew resided, 
with her attendants, at the Castle of Argen- 
teil. One day, therefore, he set out, mounted 
on the finest horse of the Count’s, and arrived, 
full gallop, at Argenteil, where he dismounted, 
The servants made a handsome entertainment 
for him, because they knew he was a particu- 
lar friend, and attached to the same lord as 
their master; and the lady, thinking no ill, 
received him with pleasure, led him to her 
apartment, and slowed him many of her 
works. James, fully intent to accomplish 
his wickedness, begged of her to conduct 
him to the dungeon, for that his visit was 
partly to examine it, The lady instantly 
complied, and led him thither; for, as she 
had the utmost confidence in his honour, she 
was not accompanied by valet or chamber- 
maid. As soon as they had entered the 
dungeon, James le Gris fastened the door, 
unnoticed by the lady, who was before him, 
thinking it might have been the wind, as he 
gave her to understand, 

When they were thus alone, James em- 
braced her, and discovered what his inten- 
tions were: the lady was much astonished, 








fighters; for all is one: and among the 


* Argument, p. 177. 
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and would willingly have escaped had she 
been able; but the door was fastened, and 
James, who was a strong man, succeeded in 
violating her person. ager ag after- 
wards, he opened the door of the dungeon, 
and made himself ready to depart. The 
lady, exasperated with rage at what had 

assed, remained silent, in tears; but, on 
fis departure, she said to him,—“ Jemmy, 
Jemmy, you have not done well in thus de- 
flowering me; the blame, however, shall not 
be. mine, but the whole be laid on you, if it 
please God my husband ever return.” 

James mounted his horse, and, quitting 
the castle, hastened back to his lord, the 
Count d’Alencon, in time to attend his rising, 
at nine o’clock: he had been seen in the 
hotel of the Count at four o’clock that 
morning. I am thus particular, because all 
these circumstances were inquired unto, and 
examined by the Commissioners of the Par- 
liament, when the cause was before them. 

The Lady de Carogne, on the day this 
unfortunate event befel her, remained in her 
castle, and passed it off as well as she could, 
without mentioning one word of it, to either 
chambermaid or valet; for she thought, by 
making it public, she would have more shame 
than honour: but she retained, in her memory, 
the day and hour James le Gris had come to 
the castle. 

The Lord de Carogne returned from his 
voyage, and was joyfully received by his lady 
and household, who feasted him well. When 
night came, Sir John went to bed, but his 
lady excused herself: and, on his kindly 
pasenng her to come to him, she walked very 

nsively up and down the chamber. At 
fast, when the household were in bed, she 
flung herself on her knees, at his bedside, 
and bitterly bewailed the insult she had 
suffered. ‘The knight would not believe it 
could have happened; but at length she 
urged it so strongly, that he did believe her, 
and said, -—“‘ Certainly, Madam, if the matter 
has passed as you say, I forgive you, but the 
‘squire shall die; and I shall consult your 
and my relations on the subject; should you 
have told me a falsehood, never more shall 
you live with me.” ‘The lady again and again 
assured him, that what she had said was the 
pure truth, 

On the morrow, the knight sent special 
messengers with letters to his friends, and 
nearest relations of his wife, desiring them 
to come instantly to Argenteil, so that in 
a few days they were all at his castle. When 
they were assembled, he led them into an 
apartment, and told them the reasons of his 
sending for them, and made his lady relate 
most minutely every thing that had passed 
during his absence. When they had recovered 
their astonishment, he asked their advice how 
to act: they said, he should wait on his lord, 
the Count d’Alencon, and tell him the fact. 
This he did; but the Count, who much loved 
James le Gris, disbelieved it, and appointed 
1 day for the parties to come before him, and 
desired the lady might attend, to give her 
evidence against the man whom she thus 
accused. 

She attended as desired, accompanied hy 
a great nuinber of her relations; and the 
examinations and pleadings were carried on 
before the Count to a great length. James 
le Gris boldly denied the charge, declared it 
was false, and wondered much how he could 





have incurred such mortal hatred [malice] 
from the lady. He proved, by the household 
of the Count, that fe diad been seen in the 
castle at four o’clock in the morning: the 
Count said, that he was in his bed-chamber at 
nine o’clock, and that it was quite impossible 
for any one to have ridden three-and-twenty 
leagues and back again, and do what he was 
charged with, in four hours and a half. The 
Count told the lady he would support his 
’squire, and that she must have dreamed it. 
He commanded, that henceforward all! should 
be buried in oblivion, and, under pain of in- 
curring his displeasure, nothing further done 
in the business. 

The knight, being a man of courage, and 
believing what his wife had told him, would 
not submit to this, but went to Paris, and 
appealed to the Parliament*. The Parliament 
summoned James le Gris, who replied, and 
gave pledges to obey whatever judgment the 
Parliament should give. The cause lasted 
upwards of a year, and they could not any 
way compromise it ; for the knight was posi- 
tive, from his wife’s information, of the fact, 
and declared, that since it was now so public, 
he would pursue it until death. The Count 
d’Alencon, for this, conceived a great hatred 
against the knight, and would have had him 
put to death, had he not placed himself under 
the safeguard of the Parliament. It was long 
pleaded, and the Parliament, at last, because 
the lady could not produce other evideuce 
than herself against James le Gris, judged it 
should be decided in the Tilt-yard, by a Duel 
for lite or death. The knight, the ’squire, 
and the lady, were instantly put under arrest, 
until the day of this Mortal Combat, which, 
by order of Parliament, was fixed for the 
ensuing Monday, in the year 1387 ; at which 
time the, King of France and his barons were 
at Sluys, intending to invade England. 

The King, on hearing of this Duel, declared 
he would be present at it. 
Berry, Burgundy, Bourbon, and the Con- 
stable of France, being also desirous of seeing 
it, agreed it was proper he should be there. 
The King, in consequence, sent orders to 
Paris, to prolong the day of the Duel, tor 
that he would he present. This order was 
punctually obeyed, and the King and his 
Lords departed for France. The King kept 
the feast of the Calends at Arras, and the 
Duke of Burgundy at Lille. In the mean- 
time, the men at arms made for their different 
homes, as had been ordered by the Marshals ; 
but the principal chiefs went to Paris, to wit- 
ness the combat. 

When the King of France was returned to 
Paris, lists were made for the champions in 
the Place St. Catharine, behind the Temple, 
and the Lords had erected, on one side, 
scaflolds, the better to see the fight. The 
crowd of people was wondertul. The two 
champions entered the lists armed at all 
points, and each was seated in a chair oppo- 
site the other: the Count de St. Pol directed 
Sir John de Carogne, and the retainers of the 
Count d’Alengon, James le Gris. On the 
knight entering the field, he went to his lady, 
who was covered with black, and seated in a 
chair, and said,—** My lady, from your accu- 
sation, and in your quarrel, am I thus adven- 





* This is an erroneous expression. We ought 


to read, ‘‘ appealed Le Gris in the Court of Pare 
liament.” 


The Dukes of 


turing my life, to combat James le Gris: 
you know whether my cause be loyal and 
true.” — My lord,” she replied, “ it is so; 
and you may fight securely, for your cause 
is good.” 

‘The lady remained seated, making fervent 
prayers to God and the Virgin, entreating 
humbly, that through her grace and inter- 
cession, she might gain the victory, according 
to her right. Her affliction was great, for 
her life depended on the event ; and, should 
her husband lose the victory, she would have 
been burnt, and he would have been hanged. 
L am ignorant, for I never had any conversa- 
tion with her, or with the knight, whether she 
had not frequently repented of having pushed 
matters so far as to place herself and husband 
in such peril; but 1t was now too late, and 
she must abide the event. The two cham- 
pions were then advanced, and placed oppo- 
site to each other; when they mounted their 
horses, and made a handsome appearance, 
for they were both expert men at arms, 
They ran their first course without hurt to 
either. Atter the tilting, they dismounted, 
and made ready to continue the fight. 
behaved with courage ; but Sir John de Ca- 
rogne was, at the first onset, wounded in 
the thigh, which alarmed all his friends; 
notwithstanding this, he fought so desperately 
that he struck down his adversary, and, 
thrusting his sword through the body, caused 
his instant death, when he demanded of the 
spectators, whether he had done his duty? 
‘They replied, that he had. The body of James 
le Gris was delivered to the hangman, who 
dragged it to Mounttaucon, and_ there 
hanged it. 

Sir John de Carogne approached the King, 
and fell on his knees: the King made hin 
rise, and ordered one thousand francs to be 
paid him that very day: he also retained him 
ot his household, with a pension of two bun- 
dred livres a year, which he received as long 
as he lived. Sir John, after thanking the 
King and his Lords, went to his lady, and 
kissed her; they went together to make their 
ofivring in the church of Notre Dame, and 
then returned to their home. 

Sir John de Carogne did not remain long 
after in France, but set off, ia company with 
the Lord Boucicaut, Sir John des Bordes, 
and Sir Lewis Grat, to visit the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and the Sultan of the ‘lurks, whose 
fame was much talked of in France*. Sir 
Robinet de Boulogne was also with him: be 
was Squire of Honour to the King of France, 
and had travelled much over the world fF. 


——_ 





THE HISTORY 
OF AN INTERCHANGEABLE AND DOUBTFUL 

ACCUSATION, TRIED BY COMBAT, BETWEEN 

MR. NEWTON AND MR. HAMILTON, IN THE 

REIGN OF EDWARD Vi, ANNO 1545. 

[From the Same.] 

The performance of this Combat was with- 
in the kingdom of Scotland, by two Scotche 
men; but the place being then in possession 
of the English, it was managed by the autho- 
rity, and with the consent and appointment, 
ot the English General, the Lord Grey, who 


——— 





* It is somewhere said, that Le Gris, atter his 
death, was ascertained to have been innocent. 
Was this the cause of Sir John’s pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulchre ? 
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was Lieutenant-General of the North Parts, 
in the war which originated in the refusal of 
the Scotch to consummate the marriage of 
Mary, the young Queen, with Edward VI. 
according to the contract made in the reign 
of his father, Henry VILE. 

In this war the Scotch lost several strong 
holds; and among others, the Lerd Grey, in 
the second year of King Edward ViIth’s 
reign, laid siege to Yester, and having, with 
his cannon, made such breaches therein as 
were practicable, the garrison offered to sur- 
render the place, on condition their lives were 
spared, which was freely agreed to by the 
English General, with the exception of one 
man; who, during the siege, had spoken very 
disrespectful things of the King of England. 
Now, the garrison marching out of the 
Castle in their shirts, and making their most 
humble obeisance, as became them, to the 
Lord Grey, he caused very strict search to 
be made for the base railer, who was ex- 
cepted from pardon, and he was found to be 
one Mr. Newton, a native of Scotland. 

This man, finding the great danger he was 
in, bethought himself of no other way to save 
his life, than by throwing the accusation 
upon upon one Mr. Hamilton: now, these 
two gentlemen charging each other with the 
fact, the General could find no other way to 
decide it than by Combat, which they de- 
manded, and the Lord Grey assenting there- 
to, judgment was pronounced to have it 
tried ; and this he was the more induced to 
agree to, because all persons seemed resolute 
for the decision of the truth; as in a very 
just cause, by the loss of their lives to gain 
an immortal name, according to that line, 

~ Mors spernenda viris, ut fama _perennis 
alatur.” 

No time was lost in making due prepara- 
tion for this Combat: so that the champions 
entered the lists, at the appointed time, which 
were erected for that end in the market-place 
of Hadington; having only their doublets 
and hose on, and armed with sword, buckler, 
and dagger. Hamilton, at his first entrance 
into the lists, knecling down, put up hearty 
prayers to God Almighty, that he would be 
pleased to vindicate the truth, and grant him 
victory over his enemy; and at the same 
time, he made most solemn protestations 
that he never spoke any such words against 
the King of England as his adversary charged 
upon him. On the other side, Newton 
seemed as if he had been daunted with his 
false accusation; and the generality of the 
Spectators entertained an opinion of his 
guilt to his prejudice. Le it as it will, both 
of them being ready, they fell busily to it, 
and exchanged several fierce blows. Hamil- 
ton, in the opinion of all the people, seeming 
to rely upon his innocence, laid stoutly about, 
and forced his adversary to retreat almost 
to the end of the lists; to which if he had 
quite driven him, he had, by the law of arms, 
Won the victory. Newton, finding himself 
thus upon the point of being worsted, ad- 
vanced again, and gave Hamilton such a 
great gash in the leg, that he was not able to 
stand any longer, but down be dropped, and 
Newton, falling upon him, presently slew 
him with his dagger. 

There were several gentlemen there pre- 
Sent, who taking it for granted that Newton 
was the offender, though fortune had favoured 





him in the Combat, who would readily have 


ventured their lives against him, man for 
man, if the General would have allowed it ; 
but Newton laying chgim to the law of arms, 
the Lord Grey not only gave him the benefit 
of it, but also presented him with his own 
gown, besides his own back-plate, and a gold 
chain which he wore at that time. Thus, 
says the historian, he was well rewarded, 
whatever his deserts might be; but he did 
not come off so, for riding afterwards on the 
borders of both kingdoms, he was there slain 
and cut in pieces*. 





THE ARMOURER AND IIS MAN. 


Shakspeare has given peculiar celebrity to 
a Battle fought in Smithfield, in London, on an 
Appeal of Treason, in the year 1445, being 
the twenty-fifth of Henry VI. It affords a 
scene in one of his three parts of the Life and 
Reign of that monarch, and is partially re- 
tained in the recent compilation, entitled 
Richard Duke of York. At this moment, 
the reader may not be displeased to find the 
original scene extracted here : — 


HENRY VI. PART II. Acr IT. Sc. 3. 
Enter King, Queen, York, and Salisbury. 
Screne.—A House near Smithfield. 


York. ——————- Pease it your Majesty, 
This is the day appointed for the Comat ; 
And ready are th’ Appellant and Defendant, 
The Armourer and his Man, to enter the lists, 
So please your Highness to behold the fight. 

d. Mar. Ay, good my Lord, for purposely 

therefore 
Left I the court, to see this quarrel try’d. 
K. Hen. A God's name, see the lists and 
all things fit ; 
Here let them end it, andGod guard the right! 

York. I never saw a fellow worse bested, 
Or more afraid to fight, than is th’ Appellant. 
The servant of the Armourer, my Lords. 


Enter at one door the Armourer and his 
Neighbours, drinking to him so much, that 
he is drunk ; and he enters with a drum 
before him, and his staff with a sand-bag 
fustened to it; and at the other door his 
Man, with a drum and sand-bag, and 
’Prentices drinking to him. 


1 Neigh. Were, neighbour Horner, I drink 
to you in a cup of sack: and fear not, neigh- 
bour, you shall do well enough. 

2 Neigh. And here, neighbour, here’s a 
cup of charneco. 

3 Neigh. And here’s a pot of good double 
beer,neighbour ; drink, and fear not your man. 

Arm. Let it come, i’ faith, and [ll pledge 
you all; and a fig tor Peter. 

1’Pren. Ulere, Peter, I drink to thee ; 
and be not afraid. 

2’Pren. Be merry, Peter, and fear not 
thy master; fight for the credit of the ’pren- 
tices. 

Peter. 1 thank you all: drink, and pray 
for me, L pray you; for, | think L have taken 





* See “ Anti-Duello; or, the Duel’s Anatomie: 
a Treatise in which is discussed the Lawfulnesse 
and Unlawfulnesse of Single Combats. A Dis- 
course, wherein is discussed this question, viz. 
Whether a Christian Magistrate may grant a 
Duell, for deciding of the watter, when the true 
Author of some Fact committed cannot evidently 
be discovered? first printed in the year 1632. 
With a Pretace by the Editor ; and an Appendix.” 
—Just published. 


my last draught in this world. Here, Robin, 
if I die, I give thee my apron: and, Will, 
thou shalt have my hammer; and here, Tom, 
take all the money that I have. O Lord 
bless me, I pray God: for I am never able to 
deal with my master, he hath learned so much 
fence already. 

Sal. Come, come, leave your drinking, 
and fall to blows. Sirrah, what’s thy 
name? 

Peter. Peter, forsooth. 

Sal. Peter? What more? 

Peter. Thump. 

Sal. Thump ? Then see thou thump thy 
master well. 

Arm. Masters, I have come hither as it 
were upon my man’s instigation, to prove 
him a knave, and myself an honest man 3 
and touching the Duke of York, I will take 
my death I never meant him any ill, nor the 
king, nor the queen; and, therefore, Peter. 
have at thee with a downright blow. ' 

York. Dispatch: this knave’s tongue 
begins to double. Sound trumpets, alarum to 
the combatants. ) 

[ They fight, and Peter strikes him down. 

Arm. Hold, Peter, hold; I confess, I 
confess treason. { Dies. 

York. Take away his weapon; fellow, 
thank God, and the good wine in thy master’s 
way. , 

eter, O God, have I overcome mine 
enemy in this presence? O Peter thou hast 
prevail’d in right. 

K. Henry. Go, take 
from our sight, 

For by his death we do perceive his guilt, 
And God in justice has reveal’d to us 
The truth al innocence of this poor fellow, 
Which: he had thought to murder wrong- 
fully. 
Comm fellow, follow us for thy reward. 
[ Exeunt. 


The real name of the Armourer was “ oon 
William Catour,” or Cator, residing in Fleet 
Street ; that of his “ Man,” or apprentice, as 
given by different antiquaries, was Dain’*, 
David, or Daveys. From documents pre- 
sently to be cited, it will appear to have 
been “ John Davy.” 

“‘ The real names of these combatants 
were John Daveys and William Catour, as 
appears from the original —— to the 
sheriffs, still remaining in the Exchequer, 
commanding them to prepare the barriers 
in Smithfield for the combat. The names 
of the sheriffs were Godfrey a and 
Robert Horne ; and the latter, which occurs 
in the page of Fabiani’s Chronicle that records 
the duel, might have suggested the name of 
Horner to Shakspeare. Stowe is the only 
historian who has preserved the servant’s 
name, which was David. Annexed to the 
before-mentioned precept, is the account of 
expenses incurred on this occasion, duly re- 
turned into the Exchequer. From this it 
further appears, that the erection of the 
barriers, the combat itself, and the subse- 
quent execution of the Armourer, occupied 
the space of six or seven days; that the 
barriers had been brought to Smithfield in a 
cart, from Westminster; that a large quan- 
tity of sand and gravel was consumed on the 
occasion, and that the place of battle was 
strewed with rushes.” 


hence that traitor 
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En Mr. Nicholls’s § Illustrations of the 
Mamners and. Expenses of Antient Times in 
England,’ 1797, 4to. is the Exchequer Record 
of expenses in the Appeal John Daveys and 
William Catour.”—Dovce’s Illustrations of 
Shakspeare, vol. u. p. 8. 

“ This yere,” (anno 1445, twenty-fifth of 
Henry V1.) says Grafton, “ an Armorers 
seruaunt, of London, appeled his master of 
treason, which offered to be tried by Battaile. 
At the day assigned, the frends of the master 
brought to him malmesye and aquavite, to 
comforte him with all, but it was the cause 
of his and their discomfort: for he poured in 
so much, that when he came into the place, 
in Smithfelde, where he should fight, both his 
witte and strength fayled him: and so, hee, 
being a tall and hardie personage, ouerladed 
with hote drinkes, was vanquished of his ser- 
uaunt, being but a cowarde and a wretch, 
whose body was. drawen to Tiborne, and 
there hanged and behedded.” 


The Quarterly Review, in its article on. 


Mr. Kendall’s Argument, has inquired how 
the drunkenness of the Armourer is to be 
reconciled with the oath, which, as we have 
seen above, is to be taken by the Combatants, 
that they have neither ate nor drank on the 
day on which they come to the Battle? 
Doubtlessly it was an abuse, originating, 
perhaps, as Mr. K. had already suggested : 
*‘ In this age of popular sobriety, a caution, 
’ to those who may have occasion to wage 
Battle, to beware of Malmsey and eau de vie, 
may be unnecessary; and yet Mr. Poynder 
may add, with advantage, the case of the tipsy 
Armourer, to his valuable memoir on Dram- 
drinking. But, for us, it is not perhaps im- 
pertinent to recollect, that the mistaken kind- 
ness of the Armourer’s neighbours was only 
an abuse of the solemn provisions of the Law 
of Appeal, which called on the Lord, upon 
whose lordship the battle was fought, to pro- 
vide the combatants freely a manger et boire ; 
especially as this particular is further con- 
nected with some other just and grave con- 
siderations, belonging to the process, and 
which further show the humanity, or at least 
the justice, of the barbarous ages.” 

The following documents, which we extract 
from the Preface to the Anti-Duello, just pub- 
lished, have not previously, we believe, existed 
otherwise than as manuscripts. ‘They consist 
in copies of four original warrants, relating to 
the Battle between John Davy and William 
Catour, and are not only curious as being re- 
cords of that transaction, but valuable even in 
point of law, as eyincing some very unexpected 
circumstances. We have seen above, that the 
property-men at our theatres give the Combat- 
ants “ sand-bags” at the end of their staves ; 
and this particular has been thus illustrated 
by one of the commentators :— 

*€ With a sand-bag fastened tu it. — As, ac- 
cording to the oldlawsofduels, Knights were to 
fight with the lance and sword; so those of in- 
ferior rank fought with anebon staff or battoon, 
to the farther end of which was fixed a bag, 
crammed hard with sand. ‘To this custom EHu- 
dibras has alluded, in these humorous lines; 

 Engag’d with money bags, as bold 
© As men with sand-bays did of old.” 

Now, the flagrant absurdity of the play- 
house direction, and of the: commentary in its 
support, or trom which it is derived, is mani- 
fest from the very text itself; for, how is 
* Peter” to dispatch the Armourer at a stroke, 





if his “ batoon” is armed only with a “ sand- 
bag?” But, besides this, the commentary is 
made in ignorance of the facts most commonly 
reported by antiquaries; namely, that the 
staves with sand-bags were used only in Battle 
in Writs of Right, where there was no inten- 
tion to kill*; and that the staves used in 
deadly combats were really armed, at first with 
horn, and afterwards, perhaps, withiront. Fur- 
ther, the engraving in the front of our paper 
bears testimony to the truly formidable descrip- 
tion of the weapons employed, which are more 
like pick-axes, or the tomahawks of Indians, 
than “ staves with sand-bags.” But, beyond 
all this, the documents below apprise us of 
the very important point, that BoTH THE COM- 
BATANTS, UPON BatTLE BEING AWARDED, 
ACTUALLY RECEIVED LESSONS IN THE USE 
OF ARMS, FROM PERSONS ASSIGNED AND PAID 
BY THE Crown. The warrants, No.1 and 2, 
severally assign to the Appellant and Defend- 
aut persons to be “ intendant, and of coun- 
sell,” with them; and these “ intendants” 
and * counsellors” might seem, at first sight, 
to have been lawyers appointed to aid them in 
their pleadings. It is to be observed, however, 
that these assignments are made after the 
pleadings are finished, that is, after the 
Battle is awarded ; and the warrant No. 8, 
distinctly discovers to us, that the services of 
“ our well-beloved Philip Treher Fysh- 
monger,” on the occasions described, con- 
sisted in “* teching certain points of armes,” 
which is otherwise called, ‘‘ teching [intend- 
ing| and counselling John Davy.” The 
warrant, No. 4, shows further, the case of the 
Crown, in providing armour, as well as in- 
tendants. We are not, however, to forget, 
that this was an Appeal of Treason. The fol- 
lowing are the warrants ;— 
C4) 
“ By tne Kine. 

“ Trusty and welbeloved: For as much as 
John Davy hath nowe late appelled before 
ye Constable and Marshall of yis our Reaume 
oon William Catour, of London, Armurer, 
of Treson ymagined and doon agenste oure 
psone, [persone,| for whiche cause ye saide 
Conestable and Marshall have, by y assent 
of bothe pties ago assigned unto yem 
a day of Bataylle, as lawe wol, We yfore 
therefore} wol and charge you yat [ye] be 
intendant and of counsaill with ye said John 
Davy, Appellant. And yees our lres [letters] 
shall be your Warrant. Yeven at Westmr, 
ye xvi day of Novembr. 

** To Phelip Fyshmonger ” 
2. ) 
“ By tur Kina. 

“Trusty and welbeloved: For as moche 
as John Davy hath nowe late appeled before 
the Constable and Marshal of this our 
Reaume of England oon William Catour, 
of London, Armurer, of Treson ymagined 
and doon agenste our psone, for whiche cause 
ye suid Constable and Marshall have, by y 
assent of bothe pties, assigned unto yem a 
day of Battayle as lawe wol; We wol ytore 


and charge you, yat ye be intendant aud of 


counsel witb the said William Catour, Defen- 
dant, as ye cas requireth. And yees our lres 
Y y r 
shal be your Warrant. Yeven at Westmr 
ye xiilj day of Decembr. [A° 25 Hen. 6.] 
“ To Maistr Hugh Payne. 
“ To John Latemer.” 





t Idem. 


* See Argument. 





( 3.) 
“ By tue Kine. 

** Reverend fader in God, right trusty and 
welbeloved! For as moch as we, in consi- 
deracion of th attendance and laboure that 
oure welbeloved Philip Treher, Fyshmonger, 
hath fad by our spal comandement, as wel 
in teching certain points of armes unto the 
Priour of Kilmayn, which late appelled y Erl 
of Ormond of hault treason, as in teching and 
counselling John Davy, which late appeled 
oon John Catour, Armorer, of treason also, 
have yeven unto hym xx li by weye of reward, 
to be taken by the handes of our Tresorer of 
England. We wol and charge you, yat under 
our pvee [privy] seel, being in your warde, 
ye do make oure Ires [letters] directed unto 
our said Tresorer and Chamberlayn of our 
Eschequier, comanding them to paye unto 
ye said Philip ye said xx li by waye of re- 
warde, in redy money, or ellse to yeve him 
suffisant assignément of the same. And yeese 
our lres shall be your warrant. Yeven under 
our signet at our Castel of Wyndesore the 
xxviij day of Decembre, yere of our Regne 


XXV., 
“ Blakeney.” 
( 4. ) 
“ By tue Kino, 

** Reverend fader in God, right trusty and 
wel beloved for asmoche as John Davy hath 
nowe late appelled before the Constable and 
Marshal of this our Reaume of England 
William Catour of London, armourer, of 
traison ymagined and doon by hym ayenst 
oure persone, for which cause the said Con- 
stable and Marshal have by assent of bothe 
parties assigned a day of battaille unto them, 
as lawe wol. We therefore wol and charge 
you, that under our privie seel, being in 
yor warde, ye do make oure tres of warrant, 
in deue forme, directed unto oure wel be- 
loved "Squier John Stanley, Sergeant of our 
Armoury, charging hym to do, make and 
ordeigne, in al goodly haste, good and souffi- 
sant armure for the said appelland, and al 
other harneys aud wapen necessary unto hym 
in that behalve; and over this, We wol, 
that under oure said pve seel, ye do make 
oure other tres sevelles, in deue forme, di- 
rected unto Sr John Steward, Sr John Ast- 
ley, Knights; Edmond Hampden and Tho- 
mas Montgomery, ’Squiers; and to Thomas 
Parker, Armourer, to be intendant and of 
counsel with the said Appellant, and sem- 
blable tres unto Sr Thomas Gray, Sr Robert 
Shotesbroke, Knights, John Lovell, Sr John 
Sharpe, ’Squiers, and to Harman, Armourer, 
dwelling in Southwark, to be intendant aud 
of counseil with the said partie Detendant, 
as the cas requireth. And thees our Ilres 
shal be your warrant. Jeven under our 
signet, at our castel of Wyndesore, the 
XIX day of Octobi, the year of our Regne 


XXV. 
“ W. Crosby *.” 
A JUDICIAL COMBAT, 


FOUGHT IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 
Alan Baron de Ja Zouche marrying one of 


the coheiresses of Roger de Quincy, Earl o! 
Winchester, acquired a great estate in Let 
cestershire in nght of his wife; but having 
some claims on John Earl of Warren, who 


ee 








* Cottonian MSS. Titus, c. 1. See the Pree 
face to Anti-Duello. 
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was for fighting the matter out, and not 
trying it at law, was killed by him, in West- 
minster Hall, A. D. 1279*. 


TRIAL BY BATTLE IN IRELAND. 


The Preface to Anti-Duello completely 
explodes the idle notion, before contro- 
verted in Mr. Kendall’s “ Argument,” that 
Trial by Battle was a custom peculiarly 
Norman, and introduced into England by 
the Conqueror. In this “ Pretace,” the 
author traces the Judicial Combat in Scot- 
land, inthe ancient town of Wales, and in 
Ireland, so early as the year 448. For the 
last, he appeals to the authority of Ware. 

“ Sir James Ware, in his Life of St. Pa- 
trick, says, (A. D. 448), he returned into 
Ireland early in the year following, and vi- 
sited his new see of Armagh; where, in con- 





junction with Auxilius and Iserninus, he held 


a Synod, the Canons of which are still ex- 
taut. By the 6th of these Canonst, the wife 
of a Priest was obliged, when abroad, to 
appear veiled; by which may be observed, 
that celibacy was not then enjoined the 
Clergy. In the 8th are the footsteps of the 
ancient Combat for the Tryal of ‘Truth ; it 
being there provided, “ That if a Clerk be- 
“ came surety for a Heathen, and be de- 
“ ceived, he shall pay the debt. For if he 
“ enters into the lists with him, he shall be 
“ put out of the pale of the church {.” 

As to the Trial by Combat, the following 
Canon made in a Synod held by St. Patrick, 
Auxilius, and Iserninus, [A. D. 448] relates 
to the prohibition of that practice in a Clerk. 
“ Ifa Clerk (says that Canon) become surety 
“ for a Gentile in any sum, and if it happens 
“ (which is not uncommon) that the Gen- 
“tile by any craft should over-reach the 
“ Clerk in his dealings, the Clerk shall pay 
“the debt: for if he engage in Combat 
“ with him, he shall be justly adjudged to 
“ be out of the pale of the Church.” After 
the arrival of the English in Ireland, in some 
of the more solemn trials at law, and in pur- 
gations, the Combat came to be used in that 
country, though it was but rarely practised. 
John Clyn, a Franciscan Friar of a Con- 
vent at Kilkenny, mentions this kind of com- 
bat thus: —[In the year 1284 ||] “ Geoffry 
“de St. Leger, Bishop of Ossory, recovered 
“ the manor of Seirkeran by Combat;” the 
champion of the Bishop (for so I under- 
stand it), ina writ of right, (as it is called) 
obtaining the victory over the champion of 
his adversary, So, ten years after, in that 
warm dissention which arose between Wil- 
liam de Vescey, then late Lord Justice of 
ireland, and John Fitz-Thomas, afterwards 
Earl of Kildare, by whom Vescey was im- 
peached of treason, at Dublin, on the first 
ot April, before William de la Hay, Lord 
Justice of Ireland, and the King’s Council, 

escey otlered to defend his cause by com- 
bat, and his adversary accepted of the chal- 
lenge. Then, after some accustomed so- 
lemnities, the day of Combat was, by King 

dward’s command, adjourned over into 
England ; but Vescey, before the day ap- 
poted, privately conveyed himself out of 
danger, and the King gave all his estate in 


es 








* Gough’s Camden, II. 194. 

+ See the Canons published by Ware among 
the works ascribed to St. Patrick. 

$ Annals, Ware, vol. i. p. 406. 

 Ware’s Works on Ireland, vol. i, p. 20. 





Ireland to Fitz-Thomas. The only instance 
of a Combat fought in Ireland upon an Ap- 
peal, that I have met with, was in 1583, 
which, as it contains the form of proceedings, 
the issue, and the trial, as a matter uncom- 
mon, may be worthy of a place here. That 
year, Connor Mac-Cormac O’Connor ap- 
pealed Teig Mac Gilpatrick O’Connor before 
the Lords Justices and Council, for killing 
his men under protection. Teig, the defend- 
ant, pleaded that the appellant’s men had, 
since they had taken protection, confede- 
rated with the rebel Cahil O’Connor, and 
therefore were also rebels, and that he was 
ready to maintain-this plea by combat. The 
challenge being accepted by the appellant, 
all things were prepared to try the issue, 
and time and place appointed, according to 
precedents drawn from the laws of Engkand 
in such cases, The weapons, sword and 
target, were chosen by the defendant, and 
the day following appointed for Combat. 
The Lords Justices, the Judges, and Coun- 
sellors attended in places appointed for them, 
every man according to his rank; and most 
of the military officers, for the greater so- 
lemnity of the trial, were present. The com- 
batants were seated on two stools, one at 
each end of the inner court of the castle. 
The court being called, the Appellant was 
led forward into the lists, stripped in his 
shirt, and searched by the secretary of state, 
having no arms but his sword and target, 
and taking a corporal oath, that his quarrel 
was just, he made his reverence to the Lord 
Justices, and the court, and then was led 
back to his stool. The same ceremony was 
observed: as to the defendant. Then the 
pleadings were openly read, and the Appel- 
lant was demanded, whether he would aver 
his appeal? to which he answered in the 
affirmative: the defendant was also asked, 
whether he would confess the action, or 
abide the trial of the same? He also an- 
swered, that he would avery his plea by the 
sword. The signal being then given by 
sound of trumpet, they began the Combat 
with great resolution. The Appellant re- 
ceived two wounds in his leg, and one in 
his thigh, and thereupon attempted to close 
the Defendant; who being too strong for 
him, he pummelled him, till he loosened his 
murrion, and then with own sword cut off 
his head, and on the point thereof presented 
it to the Lords Justices, and so his acquittal 
was recorded *, 


THE DOG OF MONTARGIS. 


The height to which the practice of Appeals 
has been carried in times past may be guessed 
from the following anecdote of an occurrence 
m France, under the reign of Louis VIII. 
The story will be the more acceptable to the 
general reader, because it is that which, with 
much alteration, has been lately wrought into 
a theatrical entertainment, under the title of 
the Forest of Bondy, or the D g of Mon- 
targis :— 

The fame of an English dog has been de- 
servedly transmitted to posterity by a monu- 
ment in basso-relievo, which still remains on 
the chimney-piece of the grand hall, at the 
Castle of Montargis in France. The sculp- 
ture, which represents a dog fighting with 
a champion, is explained by the following 
narrative -— 








* Ware’s Works on Ireland, vol. ii, p. 152. 





Aubri de Mondidier, a gentleman of family 
and fortune, travelling alone through the Forest 
of Bondi, was murdered, and buried, under a 
tree. His dog, an English blood;hound, 
would not quit his master’s grave for several 
days; till at length, compelled by hunger, he 
proceeded to the house of an intimate friend 
of the unfortunate Aubri’s, at Paris, and by 
his melancholy howling seemed desirous of 
expressing the loss they had both sustained. 
He repeated his cries, ran to the door, logked 
back to see if any one followed him, returned 
to his master’s friend, pulled him by.the sleeve, 
and with dumb eloquence entreated him to go 
with him. 

The singularity of all these actions of the 
dog, added to the circumstance of his coming 
there without his master, whose faithful com- 
panion he had always been, prompted the 
company to follow the animal, who conducted 
them to a tree, where he renewed his howl, 
scratching the earth with, his feet, significantly 
entreating them to search.that particular spot. 
Accordingly, on digging, the body of the un- 
happy Aubri was found. 

Some time after, the dog accidentally linet 
the assassin, who is styled, by all the histo- 
rians that relate this fact, the Chevalier Ma- 
caire; when instantly seizing hun by the 
throat, he was with great difficulty, compelled 
to quit his prey. 

In short, whenever the dog saw.the cheva- 
lier, he continued to pursue.and attack) him 
with equal fury. Such obstinate virulence in 
the animal, confined only to Macaire, ap- 
peared very extraordinary, especially to those 
who at once recollected the dog’s remark- 
able attachment to his master, and several 
instances in which Macaire’s envy and hatred 
to Aubri de Mondidier had been conspicuous. 

Additional circumstances created suspi- 
cion; and at length the affair reached Se 
royal ear. The king (Louis VIII.) accord- 
ingly sent for the dog, who appeared extremely 
gentle till he perceived Macaire, in the midst 
of several noblemen; when he ran fiercely. 
towards him, growling at and attacking him 
as usual, 

The king, struck with such a collection of 
circumstantial evidence against Macaire,. de- 
termined to refer the decision to the chance 
of Battle; in other words, he gave orders for 
a Combat between the chevalier and the dog,. 
‘The lists were appointed in the Isle of Notre 
Dame, then an unenclosed, uninhabited place ;. 
Macaire’s weapon being a great cudgel. 

‘Lhe dog had an empty cask allowed for his 
retreat, to enable him to recoverbreath. Every: 
thing being prepared, the dog no sooner found. 
himself at liberty, than he ran round his adver- 
sary, avoiding his blows, and menacing him: 
on every side, till his strength was exhausted ;. 
then, springing forward, he griped him by the 
throat, threw him on the ground, and obliged 
him to confess his guilt, in the presence of the 
king aud the whole court. In consequence of 
which, the chevalier, after a few days, was- 
convicted upon his own acknowledgment, and. 
beheaded on a scatiold in the Isle of Notre: 
Dame. 

The above recital is translated from “ Me- 
moires sur les Duels;” and is cited by many 
critical writers, particularly Julius Scaliger, 
and Montfaucon. Montfaucon has given an: 
engraved representation of the sculpture of the 
Combat, mentioned above*. 





* Argument, p. 162, 
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ANTICIPATION. 
SPORTING EXTRAORDINARY. 


At an early hour in the morning, long 
before day-light, the Fancy appeared in mo- 
tion, crowding towards Tothill Fields, where 
a spacious ring, or, more properly, an area 
sixty feet square, had been prepared. On 
one side a Court was erected for the Judges, 
with a Bar for the Sergeants and other Sages: 
previously, however, to their arrival, Pro- 
fessor Jackson addressed the numerous body 
of the Fancy who were assembled by link 
light. — “ He congratulated them on the ap- 
proach of an era big with importance to their 
respectable profession. Every day the coun- 
try became more enlightened; Royal So- 
cieties and Royal Institutions had been 
formed ; a Bell and a Lancaster had purified 
the senses of the land, and prejudices of every 
description were fading rapidly away ( Hear, 
hear!) Instead of being driven as hereto- 
fore from Common to Common, from Parish 
to Parish, the Fancy might now, like a “non 
omittas,” march into any county by privilege 
of law, beat out their Rings with Maces in- 
stead of Hedge-stakes, and enjoy their set-tos 
unmolested (Hear, hear hear!) They 
— perhaps ere long establish their Spring 
and Summer Circuits, appoint their Judges, 
and make the Champion of England for the 
time being, Attorney-General “ ex officio.” 
The Professor concluded by hinting, “ that a 
Noble Lord (we understood Lord Cochrane) 
intended shortly to apply to Parliament to 
Charter the Honourable Corporation of Mil- 

lers.” — Loud and continued cheering fol- 
lowed, which was at length interrnpted by 
the arrival of the Judges, &c. who having 
taken their seats, the Crier proceeded to 
make Proclamation, when the Combatants, 
nay aed accoutred, showed ;—Betting 2 to 1 
in favour of Pellee, though Pellant had the 
most backers. Mr. R-—— acted as second 
to the former, and Mr, B—— bottle-holder. 
For the latter, Mr. C second, and Mr. 
bottle-holder. Dr. H——l having 
been posted on the Abbey Tower with a 
telescope, now announced the hour of sun- 
rise, when the oaths were taken, and the 
battle immediately commenced. 

First Rounp. Cautious manceuvering, each 
evidently keeping in reserve; Pellee at length 
made a rush over-handed, but hit short; a close 
followed and both went down, Pellant under. 

2. Pellee again attacked, and fibbed Pellunt ; 
but the Court interposed, declaring it was incon- 
sistent with the dignity of their proceedings to 
allow fibbing. Pellant received a slight facer and 
shewed claret; he went down. Some murmuring, 
as it appeared a sham, — Betting, 3 to 1. 

3. Pellant set-to gaily, and planted a knobber 
with the end of his quarter-staff ; Pellee rallied and 
bored Pellant quite across the ring, when his second 
objected to the practice, and appealed to the Bench ; 
they immediately, however, overruled the objec- 
tioa, declaring that boring was uniformly allowed 
in all the Courts. They closed, and Pedlant was 

ored in style. 

4. Pellee stood up soon, but Pellant not appear- 
ing, there was a general cry of “ Time ;” on which 
the Bench ordered the officers to take the offenders 
into custody, as they were determined not to 
allow a special argument to be interrupted by such 
indecent clamour. ‘This restored order, and a 
smart rally ensued — Much striking, but chiefly 
at random, P. /lee, however, planted a fiush hit, 
which queered his adversary’s day-lights. Pellant 
mouthed for breath, but stood up well ; Pellce bored 
him frightfully, tickled his bread-busket, and finally 











got his head into Chancery. At this circumstance, 
a very strong remonstrance was made to the 
Judges by Pellant’s backers; when the Court, 
after being a considerable time in conference, 
stated, that they were very reluctant to interrupt 
the proceedings at such an interesting moment, 
but the question was of such vital importance, it 
was impossible to pass it over lightly; so difficult 
indeed was the point, that they were unable to 
make up their minds on the Judgment they ought 
to give, and had therefore determined that the 
Master of the King’s Bench should forthwith 
confer with a Master in Chancery as to the 
getting heads into that Court being allowable 
or not, The two Masters accordingly retired to 
the King’s Arms to consult together, and Sir Isaac 
Heard was, in the interim, dispatched to the 
Herald’s College to search for Precedents, while 
Professor Jackson, on a similar errand, repaired 
to the Fives Court. 

The Judges having inquired during this 
interval whether any Gentlemen were de- 
sirous of making a motion of course, West 
Country Dick came forward and amused 
the Court with a badger-bait, which afforded 
much satisfaction to all the spectators, 
whose numbers were hourly increasing, as 
post-chaises, hackney-coaches, &c. continued 
to arrive the whole time. ‘The day was now 
far spent, when the two Masters returned, 
and declared that the getting heads into 
Chancery ought not to be allowed, for if 
any of the practice of that Court were to be 
mixed up with that of the King’s Bench, it 
would be madness to think of finishing the 
battle before the stars appeared, unless some 
modern Joshua would step forward as Amicus 
Curia, and coax the sun to stop about a 
century and take a peep at the sport! 

The combatants were now preparing to 
renew the contest, when Pellee’s backers 
were thrown into great consternation at 
hearing the word “ Craven! Craven!” se- 
veral times repeated: it proved, however, 
to be merely a false olarm, occasioned by 
the Honourable Berkely Craven entering 
the ring. — Betting 6 to 1. 

51Tu RouND.—Pellce advanced with more cau- 
tion than he had hitherto displayed: Pellant met 
him gaily and tried a cross-buttock, but his adver- 
sary staggered his pinks in stile; Pellee, however, 
rallied, and tossed him over with a sharp somerset 
—Betting 8 to 1. 

Just as the 6th round was commencing, 
Jack F—r arrived in a chaise and four, but 
Dr. H—/ announcing at the same moment 
that the Great Bear was in sight, the battle 
was declared terminated, and Pellee received 
a verdict of acquittal! 

As the knowing ones had never contem- 
plated such a conclusion as this, consider- 
able disputes arose as to payment of the 
hets, and the question being finally referred 
to the Judges, they advised that the money 
should be paid into Court, but the winners 
declined the indulgence, and consented in- 
stead to receive sixpence in the pound in 
satisfaction of their claims! 

We observed Mr. Gregson, Mr. Moly- 
neux, Lord Y——, Jemmy from Town, the 
Bishop of » Mr. Scroggins, Mr. 
Croxey,and several other fashionables among 
the company. 








The “ horrible word craven,” instead of 
having * no determinate meaning*,” Is a very 
* Blackstone. 











good and intelligible word, and highly appro- 
priate for the occasion on which it was 
employed. It is genuine Anglo-Saxon ; 
Imarian, (crafian) which means to crave, 
in modern English; and is the legitimate 
descendant of the Anglo-Saxon crafian, * to 
crave,’ ‘ to beg,’ or ‘ to implore.’ The termi- 
nation n, in craven, would appear to give it 
a participial meaning; but I believe, from 
many analogous instances, that to craven was 
the old word. Mr. Horne Tooke, in the 
second volume of his E7ea Irepoevra, (page 71) 
however, is inclined to make it a participle: 
he says, “* Craven is one who has craved 
or craven his life from his antagonist —dex- 
tramque precantem protendens.” The word 
is used in the Saxon Chronicles, and also in 
the Laws of Canute. If you possess (which 
I now do not) Wilkins’s Leges Anglo- 
Saxonice, you may turn to the passage. 
The word recreant being employed with 
craven, gives an additional elucidation of 
the meaning of the latter; it is from the 
French “ recriant,” crying out, (for mercy, 
understood): it has now the meaning of 
dastardly, cowardly ; and is happily employed 
by Lady Constance, to Austria :— 
“ Go, doff thy liouw’s hide, 
And hang a calf-skin on those recreant limbs.” 


Craven, may be from the same root as 
coward, and have the same meaning. Wilkins 
affords us the following hints ; 

“ Cravare, cravatio, cravatus. Sic nimi- 
rum quod in Legibus Henr. I. et in antiqua 
L L. Saxonicarum, versione apud Jornalen- 
sem, quandoque gravatus, quaindcque curva- 
tus, quandoque curvatio legitur corrigendum 
reor*,” 
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THERF IS NO 
“ LOST GREENLAND.” 


MISTAKES OF THE MAPS AND GEOGRAPHIES, 
CONCERNING “East,” “ WEST,” AND 
“OLD GREENLAND,” 

Tue notion of an European colony, 
anciently subsisting on the east coast ot 
Greenland, and, for four centuries past, cut 
off from all communication with its parent 
country, and, perhaps, totally destroyed by 
an accumulation of ice— this notion, 
inculcated by Torfeus, and other Icelandic 
writers, and lately revived in the Quarterly 
Review, where it gives so striking and 
melancholy an interest to the speculation on 
the present possibility of visiting the site 
of that colony, and navigating what are 
assumed to be the “ Polar Seas :” — this 
notion, which has been made, we say, to 
confer a romantic interest in that specula- 
tion, by holding out to us the prospect that 
our seamen may find some remains of that 
colony — some remains even of its popula- 
tion—appears wholly to vanish, upon 
being, with a little care, investigated. ‘The 
facts collected by the reading of M. Malte 
Brun, (of whose paper, on this question, we 
shall, in a future number, give a transla- 
tion) are embodied in an article, printed 
in the Journal of Science. At present, 
we shall content ourselves with remarking, 
that the mistake, into which the (Quarterly 
Review appears to have been led by Tort2us, 
may, perhaps, in a great measure, De 
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accounted for, from the want of adver- 
tence to the signification of the Icelandic, 
or Norwegian word, * Bycp.” In the Ice- 
landic dictionary, hyg is explained by edif- 
care, “to build,” and bygd, by habitatio*. 
Now, habitatio is not to be taken, as, per- 
haps, at first, by most English readers, it 
will, for “a habitation or house,” but for 
“ buildings,” - “houses,” “housen,” “a 
Town,” a “SetTLemMentT:” and _ hence 
one colony may have many “ habitations” or 
“settlements.” ‘‘ Habitation,” for example, 
is the French word, where the English 
word is “ settlement ;”) and “habitant” is 
the French for the English “ settler” or 
“colonist.” In the early French accounts 
of Canada, repeated mention is made of the 
three “habitations” or ‘* settlements” of 
Quebec, Trois Rivieres, and Montreal. 
The colonists, too, are called “ habitants,” a 
word which has led to many misconceptions 
among English speakers and writers. It 
has been translated literally, “ inhabitant,” 
and it has been said that the Canadians 
affect to call themselves “ inhabitants,” 
rather than “‘ paysans” or peasants, which 
would have been their description at home. 
But the French language has no other word 
for “ a settlement” than “ habitation,” nor 
for a “settler,” than habitant. It results 
from all this, that the West Bycp and the 
East Bycp, in the colony at Greenland, 
were the ‘ East settlement” and the 
“ West settlement,” both of which settle- 
ments might as well be in West Greenland 
only, as in two several colonies or countries, 

A second misapprehension scems to have 
attended the geographers who have talked 
to us of East and West Greenland, de- 
scribing them as two parts of one land, 
divided only by a ridge of mountains. The 
truth is, that the East Greenland of our 
fishermen is no other than the several 
islands of Spitzbergen; while their West 
Greenland is the only Greenland of the 
geographers, erroneously separated by the 
latter into East and West. ‘The East and 
West Greenlands of the fishermen are 
separated by a wide sea. The West 
Greenland of the fishermen is the East 
Greenland of the geographers. 

It follows then, that there is no “ Lost 
Greenland}”; and as to “ Old Greenland,” if 
by that name is meant the country which 
contained the Icelandic or Norwegian 
colony, and still contains its vestiges, this 
is the “ West Greenland” of the fishermen, 
and the only “ Greenland” of our geogra- 
phical books, in all of which, (if the foregoing 


observation are correct) new articles of 


“East Greenland” require to be written. 

As to the history of the ancient state, and 
ultimate destruction of the colony of West 
Greenland, (comprising the east and west 
bygds or settlements) the facts appear to be, 





_ * The words are severally used in these senses 
in the Northern parts of England. 
Quarterly Review, No. xxxiil. 
_t The loss of this colony is one of the most 
singular events of human history ; their loss it 
may be literally called, fur, to use the words 
which Montgomery has so well applied to a dif- 
ferent occasion—— 
* This sole memoria! of their lot 
Remains---they were---and they are not.” 
The last authentic accounts of their existence 
are towards the close of the fourteenth century. 





| 1. The colony was never, in strictness of 
specch, any colony at all, but only a place of 


trade and fishing, as Canada, originally, was 
of fishing, trade, and hunting, and as New- 
foundland is, at this day, a place of fishing 
only; and, 2. That whatever injury the 
scanty and transitory colonial population 
might sustain from the plague, or “ black 
death,” which ravaged the North of 
Europe generally, in the middle of the 14th 
century*, the total ruin of the colony was 
occasioned only by the act of a hostile inva- 
der, assisted, perbaps, by the effects of a com- 
mercial monopoly t. As to the supposition 
that it bas been destroye! by the accumu- 
lation of ice, this is not only a geographical 
mistake, (as placing the colony in a wrong 
situation, and misconceiving the place of 
Fast Greenland) but also a falsification of the 
history of nature, as to the ancient and 
modern state of the ice in the arctic seas. 

In regard to the colony of West Greenland 
(the only colony which ever had existence) 
the following piece of scandalous history, 
occurring in the Eyrbyggia Saga, as translated 
by Mr. Walter Scott, appears to have rete- 
rence to it, and not to any other Icelandic 
acquaintance with America, as suggested by 
the ingenious translator. The date is 1009. 

* Kiartan also passed for the son of Tharodd, 
but this was not so certain. Biorn, a 
stranger, who had acquired the name of the 
Hero of Bradwick, was assiduous in his visits 
to Thurida, in the year preceding the birth of 
Kiartan. The jealousy of the husband was 
awakened, and he employed a sorceress to 
raise a nocturnal tempest to destroy Liorn, 
on his way to his mistress. This attempt 
proved in vain, as well as several others, to 
take his life by violence. At length, while 
Snorro was about to surround Biorn with a 
body of horse, conceiving his own honour 
interested in that of his sister Thurida; the 
champion, perceiving their purpose, suddenly 
rw on the Pontiff, and holding a dagger to 
his throat, compelled him to a treaty, by 
which Snorro agreed to withdraw his follow- 
ers; and Biorn, on his part, consented to 
remove all further stains upon Thurida’s re- 





* « But the room made by such ravages, (those 
of the plague) would soon have filled up, and 
there is reason to attribute the loss of East Green- 
land to a more permanent evil: During the win- 
ter of 1348, the whole of the coast of Iceland 
was frozen, so that a horseman might have ridden 
from cape to cape round the island. Such a cir- 
cumstance never occurred since the country was 
discovered ; and it seems probable that in this 
winter the accumulation of ice began, which has 
blocked up the coast of East Greenland. 

*¢ The pestilence which, under the name of the 
Black Death, devastated Europe in the middle of 
that century is supposed to have reached this re- 
motest region of thenorth. In Iceland two thirds 
of the population were cut off by it; it is there- 
fore scarcely to be imagined, that their neigh- 
bours should have eseaped the same dreadful visi- 
tation, especially as, unlike other pestilences, the 
farther north it proceeded, the more destructively 
it raged.”— Quarterly Review, No. 33. 

t+ * A bull of Pope Nicholas V. proves that 
the destruction of the colony was caused by a 
foreign invasion; a ficet, nobody knows whence, 
attacked and devastated the country ; all was an- 
nihilated by fire and sword. This fleet probably 
belonged to Prince Zichuo or Sinclair, Lord ot the 
Isles of the Oreades and of Finiaid, whose two 
brothers, Nicolo and Antonio Zeni, decried the 
expedition as piratical.”—M. Maite-Brun. 





putation, by departing from Iceland. Biorn 
kept his word, and for a long time was not 
heard of. Many years afterwards, however, 
an Icelandic vessel, while on the western 
coast of Iceland, was surprised by a storm, 
which drove her far into the Atlantic Ocean. 
After sailing far to the west, they reached an 
unknown land, occupied by a savage people, 
who immediately seized on the merchants 
and crews of the vessel, and began to dispute 
whether they should reduce them to slavery, 
or kill them on the spot. At this moment 
there came up a body of horsemen, headed by 
a leader of eminent stature, and distinguished 
appearance, whom the assembled natives re- 
garded as their chief. He addressed the 
merchants in the Norse language, and hear- 
ing that they came from Idelend, made many 
inquiries concerning the Pontiff Snorro, 
and his sister Thurida, but especially con- 
cerning her son Kiartan. Being satished on 
these points, he intimated his intention to 
set them at liberty, cautioning them never to 
return to that country, as the inhabitants 
were hostile to strangers. The merchants 
ventured to inquire the name of their bene- 
factor. This he refused to communicate, 
lest his Icelandic friends, coming to seek him, 
should encounter the danger from which his 
present guests had been delivered, without 
his having the same power to protect them ; 
for in this region there were chiefs, he said, 
more powerful than he himself. When they 
were about to depart, he requested them to 
present, on his behalf, a sword to Kiartan, 
and a ring to Thurida, as coming from one 
who loved the sister of Snorro better than the 
Pontiff himself. These words were supposed 
to indicate Biorn, the Hero of Bradwick ; 
and the whole story serves to show that the 
Icelanders had some obscure tradition, either 
founded on conjecture, or accidental inter- 
course, concerning the existence of a conti- 
nent to the westward of the Atlantic*.” 
There can be little doubt that the short 
history of this transaction is, that Biorn, 
having, by his continued misconduct, rendered 
his further residence in Iceland unadvisable, 
took refuge (as is even now not unusual) in 
the colonies in the west, that is, in West 
Greenland; that in West Greenland the co- 
lonists possessed horses; that in the same 
colony or country, there were “ savage peo- 
ple” or Indians; that the “* body of horse 
men,” who spoke the Norse language, were 
Icelandic or Norwegian Colonists ; that the 
person who headed the horsemen, was as sus- 
pected, Biorn himself, and that the inhabit- 
ants whom he described as hostile to strangers, ’ 
were Indians: to which may be added, that 
he possibly magnified or insisted upon the 
dangers of the place, with a view to his own 
safety from his “ Icelandic friends.” If it 
should be said, that in the supposition, that 
the coast upon which the Icelanders were 
thrown, was that of the colony, the inter- 
course, at that time subsisting, must have ren- 
dered all these precautions, on the part of 
Biorn, useless, and therefore absurd, several 
answers might be given; but it is enough, 
perhaps, to educe what M. Malte-Brun has 
shown, that the intercourse was at all times 
very limited. Events which took place in 
Greenlaud, were sometimes not known in the 
mother country until five years atterwards. 





* Tilustrations of Northern Romance.—Edin- 
burgh, 4to. 1816. 
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It is not designed, in the mean-time, to 
dispute, that the ice, in Greenland gene- 
rally, has been long (as in Switzerland,) 
going on increasing. Fabricius, in his ac- 
count of Greenland, gives a striking descrip- 
tion of the ice-bergs or glaciers of that 
country, and their progressive encroachments 
on the habitable soil. 

But, amid this acknowledged increase of 
the ice in Greenland, and, by analogy, in 
all the adjacent regions, in what manner 
are we to account for the peculiar freedom 
from ice which has lately been observed 
in the circumjacent seas*? In an article 
contained in the last number of Thomp- 
son’s Annals of Philosophy, and which 
skims over that in the Quarterly Review, 
it is observed, “That one of the most re- 
markable natural phenomena that has oc- 
curred in modern times, is the disappear- 
ance, or breaking up of a large part of the 
enormous masses of ice, which have for 
some ceuturies been accumulating in the 
different parts of the northern ocean. This 
accumulation has taken place to the greatest 
degree, or at least its effects have been 
the most perceptible on the caustern coast of 
Old Greenland.” And then proceeds :— 
“There appears, however, to be the most 
decisive evidence that about two or three 
years ago, this barrier of ice was broken in 
various parts, and that, during the summers 
of 1816 and 1817, large tracts of the North- 
ern Ocean, that were betore completely im- 
passable, became comparatively free from 
obstruction. We have, at the same time, 
equally decisive testimony to the fact, that 
a similar displacement of the ice has taken 

lace in the part of the Northern Ocean above 
Davis's Straits, and that different whale- 
ships have penetrated beyond their usual 
limits, and found the sea comparatively 
open. In confirmation of this change in the 
state of the polar ice, we are further in- 
formed, that immense imasses of it have 
been met with drifting down the Atlantic, 





* “This scason the commander of a brig from 
Bremen, after making Jan Mayen’s Island, in 
7ideg. N. says, that he stood to the westward 
in quest of seais, and in lat. 72 deg. found land 
to the eastward; that he sailed nearly due north 
along this coast without seeing ice, but observing 
re bays and other appearances, to lat. 81 deg. 
30 min., when he found that he could steer to the 
eastward, whicli he did for several days. That 
he then lost sight of land, and directed his course 
to the southward and eastward, and in 78 deg. 
fell in with the first fishing-vessels he had seen. 
Ile gave this account to several ships from this 
place, pointing out his course upon the chart. To 
the northward he saw no appearance of ice; and 
this part of his story is very probable, for many 
ships have been as high as 83 deg. this summer, 
where they saw no ice, nor appearance of it, to 
the northward. The log-book of this voyage 
ought to be published, and if his statement ap- 
pear well founded, a vessel ouglit to be sent out 
next summer to ascertain the bearipgs of the 
coast, &c. When, with marks of surprise, this 
captain was asked by the gentleman who gives 
the above account, whether he had seen no ice 
in this circumnavigation, he waved his hand to 
the open sea, and answered, *f No more as dere, 
no fish, no seal.” Ile saw no marks to show that 
the country was inhabited. One thing geems very 
probable, that after passing the dritting ice in 
June, or beginning of July, in lat. 78 deg. to 
#1 deg. there would be found au entire open sea 
ty the northward.”—-Abirdcen Newspaper, 1817. 





some of them as. far as forty degrees of lati- 
tude; and in some parts, where ice is sel- 
dom met with, as in Newfoundland, it oc- 
curred in such great quantity, as to have 
considerably impeded the navigation * .” The 
writer then adds, “To what cause we 
are to ascribe this extraordinary revolution 
is a matter of mere conjecture : we are not 
aware of any occurrence to which it can be 
traced, unless we imagine that the gradually 
accumulating mass at length gave way trom 
its own increasing bulk, or that the waters 
of the Northern Ocean being, as it were, 
dammed up to an unusual height, at length 
broke through the mound which confined 
them.” 

The notion of a disruption of the ice 
from its own weight, originates, like the 
rest, with the Quarterly Review. But, by 
way of assisting the inquiry, we shall here 
cite the remark of a practical man, “ That 
when the frost has been severe in England, 
and to the southward, there has been a great 
deal iess ice to the northward, the ensuing 
summer, than usual; and the weather has 
been remarkably tine in Greenland.” “ I 
conceive,” says the saine person, “ that this 
arises from the ice becoming of a greater 
thickness, during such severe winters, and, 
consequently, cannot so soon be broken up, 
or observed by the Greenland ships, which 
return to the southward before the ice can 
have floated to them in the Spitsbergen 
Seas”. t Now, whether this explanation is 
satisfactory or not, we may compare the 
remark with the facts of the severe winter of 
1816, and the open seas and fine weather 


“to the northward, the ensuing summer” of 


1817. 

On the whole matter, then, we venture to 
propound, 

1. That there is no “ Lost Greenland :” 

2. That there is nothing very new in the 
state of the Arctic Seas: 

5. That their state for the last four hun- 
dred years has not been remarkably dif- 
ferent from their state during the four hun- 
dred years which preceded them: and, 

4. ‘That the climate of Europe has expe- 
rienced no progressive effect, during the last 
four hundred years, from thethen state of the 
Arctic Seas, and will experience no progres- 
sive effect from their state during the four 
hundred years to come. 





anne 


REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





The Possibility of Approaching the North 
Pole asserted, &c. 
(Continued from our last +.) 

Mr. Barrington commences his first 
paper by observing, that one of the 
principal reasons why we have so few 
instances of nearer approaches to the 
Pole than the northern part of Spitz- 
bergen, is, that as they can procure 
whales in more southern latitudes, they 
seldom proceed beyond 80° north lati- 
tude, unless driven by a strong southerly 





* The accumulation of ice about the northern 
parts of Iceland during the course of last summer 
was equally remarkable. 

t Letter of Capt. Marshall. Barrington, p. 95. 

¢ See Correspondents, on the last page. 





wind, or other accident; and the mas- 
ters of the Greenland ships being seldom 
men of science, are careless of any thing 
but the immediate object in which they 
are engaged; and were they otherwise, 
the instructions by which they are bound, 
and the loss of their insurance, in case 
of any accident arising from their ex- 
ceeding them, or going further than is 
absolutely necessary, is sufhcient to 
restrain them from attempting it. 

All the instances which Mr. B., 
adduces of near approaches to the 
Pole, are either such as had then never 
been in print, or in works not generally 
known; and as in this case facts are 
better than arguments, we shall state 
them as briefly as possible. In 1766 
Captain Robinson, of the Reading, 
reached as far as 823° north latitude, 
and found the sea quite open, so that 
le did not doubt but he might have 
eot to 83°: the same captain, who was 
a very intellizent seaman, and had navi- 
gated the Greenland seas for twenty 
years, was, ‘on the 15th of June, 1773, 
in north latitude 81° 16’, by a very 
accurate observation with an approved 
Hadley’s quadrant; at which time see- 
ing some whales spouting to the north- 
ward, he pursued them for five hours, 
so that he must have reached 814, 
when the sea was open to the westward 
and east north-east as far as he could 
distinguish from the mast head: his 
longitude was then 8° east from the 
meridian of London.” The captain 
afterwards informed the author, that 
“at the latter end of April, 1773, a 
Whitby ship was in the north latitude 
80°, without having been materially 
obstructed by the ice; and Captain 
Marshall was also off Hakluyt’s Head- 
land so early as the 25th of April, 
without observing much ice.” Captain 
Robinson adds, that he thinks he could 
spend not an uncomfortable winter in 
the most northern parts we are ac- 
quainted with: this is not improbable, 
as an instance is mentioned in Churchill's 
Voyages, of eight sailors, who wintered 
in Greenland in north latitude 77° 4, 
and all returned to England the ensuing 
summer in good health: they did not 
see the sun from the 14th of October 
till the 3d of February, but had eight 
hours day-light by the end of January. 

Captain Cheyne states, that he was 
as far as 82° north latitude; and Mr. 
Watt, a master and commander in the 
royal navy, informed Mr. B., that in 
the year 1751, when on board the 
Campbeltown, Captain Mac Callam 
engaged in the Greenland fishery: the 
captain, who was a very able and 
scientific seaman, thinking a voyage to 
the North Pole would be more interest- 
ing than amusing himself on shore, as 
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is generally the case during the time »1676, and conceived such a voyage to 


the whales are supposed to copulate, 
proceeded, without the least obstruc- 
tion, to 834°, as determined by the 
most accurate observation, when the 
sea was not only open to the north- 
ward, but they had not seen a speck 
of ice for the last three degrees. It 
is much to be regretted that the mate’s 
complaining that the compass was un- 
steady, and the captain’s knowing that 
he would be blamed by the owners, in 
case of accident, should have prevented 
this intelligent and enterprising seaman 
from proceeding further, as several of 
the crew, as well as the captain, felt 
persuaded that they might have reached 
the Pole. 

Dr. Dallie, a native of Holland, who 
communicated Commodore Rogeeweius’ 
circumnavigation to Dr. Campbell, in- 
formed him, that, when very young, he 
was on board the Dutch ship of war, 
at that time usually sent to superintend 
the Greenland Fishery. During the 
interval between the two fisheries, the 
captain tried if he could reach the Pole, 
and actually penetrated as far as north 
latitude 88°, when “‘ the weather was 
warm, the sea perfectly free from ice, 
and rolling like the Bay of Biscay. 
Dr. Dallie now pressed the captain to 
proceed; but he answered, that he had 
already gone too far, by having neglected 
his station, for which he should be blamed 
in Holland: on which account, also, he 
would suffer no journal to be made, but 
returned as speedily as he could to 
Spitzbergen.” 

In the year 1662-3, the Royal Society 
proposed nineteen queries concerning 
Greenland, and among the answers to 
which was one by Mr. Grey, who had 
visited these parts, and states, “ I once 
met, upon the coast of Greenland, a 
Hollander, that swore he had been but 
half a degree from the Pole, showing 
me his journal, which was also attested 
by his mate; where they had seen no 
ice or land, but all water.” Mr. Olden- 
burgh, the secretary of the society, says, 
this is incredible,” which draws from 
Mr. B. some ingenious argument, to 
show that it was by no means so; that 
it was very probable that the Dutch 
penetrate further than the English, be- 
cause we had driven them from more 
southward stations; and that the idea 
of reaching the North Pole has been 
entertained by the most intelligent 
havigators ever since Thorne proposed 
it to Henry VIII. Mr. Boyle mentions 
a similar account as that of Mr. Grey, 
which he received from an old Green- 
land master, on the Sth of April, 1675; 
and Wood, who sailed on the Discovery 
of a North-East Passage to Japan in 





be practicable, gives the following rela- 
tion :—‘* Captain Goulden, who had 
made above thirty voyages to Green- 
land, did relate to his majesty, that 
being at Greenland some twenty years 
before, he was in company with two 
Hollanders to the eastward of Edge’s 
Island, and that the whales not appear- 
ing on shore, the two Hollanders were 
determined to go farther northward, 
and in a fortnight’s time returned, and 
gave it out, that they had sailed into 
the latitude 89°, and that they did not 
meet with any ice, but a free and open 
sea; and that there run a very hollow 
grown sea, like that of the Bay of Biscay. 
Mr. Goulden, being not satisfied with 
the bare relation, they produced him 
four journals out of the two ships, 
which testified the same, and that they 
all agreed within four minutes.” It is 
true, that Wood being afterwards un- 
able to proceed further than 76° him- 
self, treats this account, and that of all 
others who had been more successful, 
as fabulous, although that the ice which 
obstructed Wood is proved not to have 
been perpetual by so many authorities 
of persons having been further, and by 
the indisputable fact, of the Russians 
having discovered and lived several 
years in the island of Maloy Brun, 
which lies between Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, and extends from north 
latitude 77° 25’ to 78° 45’. 

Miller, in his Gardener’s Dictionary, 
mentions a Captain Johnson, master of 
a Greenland ship, having reached the 
88° of north latitude; and Buffon re- 
lates the same of a Captain Monson, 
which was probably the same person, 
as the French are proverbially careless 
about names. Captain Clung, under 
whose direction a map was engraved, 
has marked the very spot westward of 
Spitzbergen, and in somewhat more 
than 82° of north latitude, where he 
saw neither land nor water. 

James Hutton states, that, in 1744, 
he was on board the ship London, 
Captain Grey, and was in latitude 
814°, as both the captain and the mate 
informed him. Hutton had been nearly 
forty years in the whale fishery, during 
which he was several times at the Seven 
Islands and the Waygat Straits: in 
some of these voyages, the sea hath 
been perfectly clear from ice, and at 
other times it hath set in so rapidly 
towards the Waygat, as to oblige the 
vessels, which happened to be there- 
abouts, to force all sail possible, to 
escape being enclosed.” He adds, 
‘ that he was once in a ship which 
attempted to pass through the Waygat, 
nor did the master desist, tll they 





shoaled the water to three fathoms, 
when the sea was so clear that they 
could distinguish the bottom from the 
deck.” 

Mr. John Phillips, mate of the Loyal 
Club, in the year 1752, reached north 
latitude 81° and several minutes, by 
observations, and added, that it was 
very common to fish in such latitudes. 
Mr. George Ware, mate of the Sea 
Nymph, Captain Wilson, sailed through 
floating ice from 74° to 81° at the latter 
end of June, 1754; but having then 
proceeded beyond the ice, they pursued 
the whales to 82° 15'; and as the sea 
was perfectly clear as far as he could 
distinguish with his best glasses, both 
Mr. Ware arid Captain Wilson had a 
strong inclination to push farther to- 
wards the Pole; but the common sailors, 
hearing of such their intention, remon- 
strated, that “if they should be able to 
proceed so far, the ship would fall into 
pieces, as the Pole would draw all the 
iron-work out of her;” on which they 
desisted, especially as they had no 
whales in sight to the northward, which 
alone could justify the attempt to their 
owners. 

In the same year and month, Mr. Adams 
(afterwards master of an academy at Wal- 
tham Abbey) was on board the Unicorn, 
Captain Grey, when they anchored in Mag- 
dalena Bay, on the western coast of Spitz 
bergen, and north latitude 79° 35’: they 
continued in the bay for three or four days, 
and then proceeded with an easy sail for four 
days, expecting to meet with fields of ice, to 
which they might make fast; but they did 
not encounter so much as a piece that 
floated: on the fitth day, the wind veered 
to the westward, and Mr. Adams had a good 
observation, (the sun above the Pole,) by 
which he found himself three degrees to the 
northward of Hackluyt’s Headland, or in 
north latitude 83°.” 

“‘ Captain Grey declared, that he had never 
been so far to the northward before, and 
crawled to the main-topmast-head, accom- 
panied by the chief mate, whilst the second 
mate, together with Mr. Adams, went to the 
fore-topmast-head, from whence they saw a 
sea as free trom ice as any part of the At- 
lantic Ocean; and it was the joint opmion 
of them all, that they might have reached 
the North Pole. The ship then stood to 
the southward, and twelve hours atterwards 
Mr. Adams had a second good observation, 
(the sun beneath the Pole,) when their lati- 
tude was 82° 3’. In both these observations 
Mr. Adams made an allowance of five min. 
for the refraction, which, he says, was his 
captain’s rule, who was now on his fifty-ninth 
or sixtieth voyage to the Greenland seas.” 

In 1756, Mr. Montgomery, master of 
the Providence, followed the whales 
during the month of June till ‘he 
reached north latitude 83° by obser- 
vation; and another Greenland master 
states, that the ice hached much to the 
westward, but that the sea-was open to 
the northward during that summer, 
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In 1762, David Boyd, mate of the 
brig Betsy, was driven by a gale of 
wind from 79° to 82°, odd minutes, by 
observation; during all which time he 
was beset in ice, and several other 
ships were driven to the north-east 
from their fishing stations during that 
season. Mr. Wheatley, on board the 
Grampus, was, in 1766, off Hackluyt’s 
Headland, ‘“‘ where, not meeting with 
success, he sailed north-west to 814°, 
in which latitude he could see no ice in 
any direction whatsoever from the mast- 
head, though there was a very heavy 
sea from the north-east. Whilst off 
this coast, three Dutch captains told 
him, that a ship of their nation had 
been in 89°, (probably that mentioned 
by Dr. Dallie,) and they all supposed 
that the sea, in such a latitude, might 
be as free from ice as where they were 
fishing. Mr. Wheatley was so per- 
suaded of being able to reach the Pole, 
that he would have undertaken such 
a voyage, and would not wish for a 
larger vessel than one of ninety tons, 
nor more than ten hands. This is the 
size of the ships in which most of our 
early navigators attempted to proceed 
far to the northward. 

In 1769, Mr. John Thew, master of 
a Greenland ship, was in north lati- 
tude 82°, and one hundred leagues to 
the westward of Hackluyt’s Headland; 
and in the latter end of June, 1773, 
Captain Clarke, of the Sea Horse, 
sailed from the Headland, N.N.E., to 
814°, at which time there was an open 
sea to the northward. During this run, 
Captain Clarke fell in with Captain 
Robinson, (before mentioned,) in lati- 
tude 81° 20’. In July of the same year, 
Captain Reed pursued some whales fif- 
teen leagues to the northward of the 
Headland; and he relates, that when 
young, and on board a vessel of his 
father’s, the mate told him, that he had 
reached 81° 42’, where there was much 
ice, but full room to sail in any direc- 
tion: Mr. Reed adds, that a Dutch 
captain, Hans Derrick, told him, that 
he had been in north latitude 86°, when 
only some small pieces of floating ice 
were seen, and that five other ships in 
company took, one with another, eigh- 
teen small whales. 

The Dutch Journals produced to the 
States General in 1665, on the appli- 
cation for a discovery of the north-east 
passage to Japan, state having been 
in north latitude. 88° 56', and the sea 
open. The Journal des Sgcavans tor 
1774, mentions the journals of a Green- 
land ship, wherein they reached 82° 20’, 
and the sea open; and Captain Bateson, 
on the 14th of June, 1773, penetrated 
as far as 82° 15’, as computed by his 
run back to Hackluyt’s Headland. 





Captain Hall, of Hull, has known 
ships go into the latitude of 84° north, 
without difficulty. In the course of 
twenty years, he twice met with ice 
in latitude 74° 30’ north, and could 
not find a passage to the northward 
until July, when he has gone to 78°, 
79°, and 80°. He has known ships go 
round the north part of Spitzbergen, 
and so come out between Nova Zembla 
and the south part of Spitzbergen; 
but this passage is seldom free from 
ice: he says, that the seas are most 
encumbered with ice from September 
to June. 

Captain Ford, of Manchester, was as 
far north as latitude 8lo 30, in the 
year 1759 or 1760, and several times 
as far as 81°, when he never met with 
any uncommon circumstances. He says, 
the sea is most clear of ice in June and 
July, and that vessels intending to ap- 
proach the Pole should leave England 
in April. Captain Dale was in latitude 
81°, in the year 1773, but much in- 
commoded with ice, though the air was 
not sensibly different from what he had 
found it more southerly. Captain John 
Greenshaw thinks, that a passage to 
the North Pole is only to be accom- 
plished by going betwixt Greenland and 
Nova Zembla: he has been westward 
of Greenland, and reached as far to 
the northward as 82°, and to the N. 
and N.W. found nothing but a solid 
body of ice. He adds, that Captain 
Cracroft, in the South Sea Company’s 
time, was once as far as 83° north lati- 
tude, and to the northward of Green- 
land, and met with nothing but a solid 
field of ice. 

Mr. Fisher, who had been twenty- 
four voyages to Greenland, in the year 
1746 steered from Hackluyt’s Head- 
land N. and N.W. in clear water, till 
they were in latitude 82° 34’, where 
meeting with a loose pack of ice, they 
made their fishery. He thinks they 
might have gone much farther north: 
he says, that from the 15th of May to 
the Ist of June is best to be near 
Spitzbergen; and as there is no reason 
to suppose that there is a permanent 
ice cither north or west of Spitzbergen 
so far as 90°, he thinks it very possible, 
by steering N. or N.E., with a little 
perseverance, a ship may get to the 
Pole, if she does not meet with rocks. 

Mr, Standridge, of Hull, was, in 
1767, as far north as latitude 80°, and 
found the farther north the less quan- 
tity of ice. Captain Marshall, when 
mate of the Royal Exchange Green- 
landman, in the year 1770, was as high 
as 82° 30’ north latitude, by observa- 
tion: the following year, he was in 81°, 
when there was a clear sea to the north- 
ward as far as could be seen from the 





mast-head: he says he has remarked, 
‘* that when there has been a severe 
frost in England, and to the southward, 
there has been a great deal less in the 
northward the ensuing. summer, and the 
weather has been remarkably fine in 
Greenland.” 

A person on board the Prince Frede- 
rick, of Liverpool, says, that in 1765 
‘* he reached the latitude of 83° 40’, 
where he was beset in ice for three 
weeks to the southward; but that he 
saw, during this time, an open sea to 
the north.” 

Dr. Maskelyne, the astronomer royal, 
furnished our author with a_ well- 
authenticated instance of a navigator 
having reached 843° of north latitude: 
it is that of Mr. Stephens, who in 1754 
was driven off Spitzbergen, together 
with a Dutch ship, by a S.S.E. wind, 
N.N. westerly by compass, into latitude 
842°, or within 53° of the Pole. They 
saw no land after leaving Hackluyt’s 
Headland, did not find the cold exces- 
sive, used no additional clothing, met 
with little ice, and the less the farther 
they went to the northward. Mr. 
Stephens thinks the currents variable, 
and without any certain direction: he 
often tasted the ice when the sea had 
run, or dried off it, and found it fresh, 
and he never saw it freeze in the ship 
or pumps. It will have been remarked, 
that this was the year in which Mr, 
Adams and Mr. Ware reached 822° 
and 83° north latitude, during the 
month of June. 

Captain Brown, of the Freelove, in 
the year 1770, was in 82° north lati- 
tude, when the water was quite clear; 
and Captain Cole, of the Henrietta, in 
1776, was near 8lo. The years since 
1746, in which the sea to the north 
of Spitzbergen has been open, so as 
to permit attempts of approaching the 
Pole, are 1746, 1751, 1752, 1754, 1756, 
1759, 1763, 1765, 1766, 1769, 1771, 
and 1773, as appears from the instances 
already stated. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 


We lately offered a few words on the 
subject of Emigration to the British 
Colonies, and other parts of America, 
&c.; and design to return to its con- 
sideration at more length than our 
present leisure allows. In the mean- 
time, we observe that it has been 
taken up by the London newspapers, 
and there argued with some warinth 
and bitterness of political feeling, on 
one side and on the other. It is also 
made a questton of political economy ; 
and emigration is said to be hurtful 
to the mother country. It frequently 
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happens to us, upon various occasions, 
to agree neither with the ministerial, 
nor the opposition, nor the jacobinical 
prints : and the subject of Emigration 
is one Of those upon which we thus 
stand by ourselves. We approve, as 
we said, upon every general view of 
EMIGRATION. We content ourselves, 
in this place, with repeating, with more 
distinctness, three propositions, which 
we are at all times prepared to main- 
tain, and concerning which we shall 
certainly say more hereafter. 

1. The tendency of the EmicRa- 
TION OF THE LABOURING CLASSES is 
not to depopulate the mother country. 

2. The remaining population is every 
way benefited by the emigration of a 

art. 

3. The Emigrant is benefited, when 
his emigration is wise in its plan, and 
fortunate in its issue. 

4. The single risk of evil is on the 
part of the Emigrant. Disappointment, 
poverty, sorrow, lingering sufferings, 
and a miserable death, will too often 
be his portion, when he emigrates in 
ignorance or in folly, or when his best 

lans are unfortunate in their issue. 

To the defence of these propositions 
we shall, as we have said, at a future 
time, apply ourselves. In the interim, 
we strongly recommend to our readers 
the striking observations which apply 
to themselves to this inquiry, contained 
in Depradt’s work on the Colonies; a 
translation of which ts before the public. 

We have long since observed an- 
nounced for early publication a Pro- 
posal for the Establishment of a Colo- 
nial Institution for the promotion of 
Emigration. The author, Mr. KenDaLt, 
describes, (as appears from the title,) 
such an institution as both “ philan- 
thropic” and “ patriotic;” and will 


therefore, no doubt, examine the matter | 


with feelings somewhat similar to our 
own. We shall be glad to see his 
‘* Proposal” before the public. 

It will be observed, that we have 
spoken above of the Emigration of the 
“labouring classes.” The emigration 
of capitalists has some difference; but 
even this is without most of the evils 
which are spoken of, and is attended 
with many benefits. Neither is the 
Emigration to the United States a fit 
Subject of that jealousy which is be- 
trayed. The United States are still 
our Co.Lonies. They are INDE- 
PENDENT Cotontes or Great Bri- 
TaIN*, It is not true that they are 
commercial rivals only :—they are politi- 
cal rivals also. But though the United 
States are both commercial and political 
rivals, still the population and pro- 
Sperity of the whole American continent 





is to be desired by Great Britain. The 
One is a question of politics—the other 
of political economy: and we ought to 
know how to treat, and to be prepared 
for both. 

Our notions of population, and the 
great principles of political economy, 
are contemptible, to say no more; and 
the servility which so many writers 
follow, and, perhaps, sometimes mis- 
apply, the theory of Mr. Malthus, is a 
disgrace to the country and age. Nay, 
it ought to excite our most unqualified 
indignation, when we are told, on the 
one hand, that our population is so ex- 
cessive that THE POOR OUGHT NOT TO 
MARRY+; and on the other, poor ought 
not to go to countries where the popu- 
lation 1s not so excessive, and where no 
evil is to be apprehended from mar- 
riages! When men talk in this manner, 
we are at a loss which to admire most, 
their fatuity or their wickedness ! 

‘¢ Bond damns THE Poor, and hates them from 
his heart.” 

To say nothing of “ the rights of 
man,” which, in their proper place, we 
love as well as any one; what ought 
we to hear from our moralists, when it 
is said that marriage checked! We 
use the shortest, simplest word—we 
say, checked. | 

We repeat it, then, that we approve, 
in a general view, of all emigration. 
We have no jealousy of the Emigration 
to the United States—though we are 
as justly jealous of the rivalry of the 
United States as any other politician in 
the kingdom. We have no objection 
to the allurements of Mr. Birbeck. We 
have but one anxiety, and that relates 
to the delusions under which emigrants 
may embark —delusions created by the 
false representations of others, or by 
the false conceptions of themselves. 

We observe, that Congress has re- 
jected the application of Mr. Emmett, 
and others, to be permitted to specu- 
late in land for an Irish settlement in 
the Illinois Territory. 


STOCK DEBENTURES. 

To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 

Sir, —The original papers on stock de- 
bentures having been pubiished so long 
since as last August, is probably the 
occasion of the misconceptions that have 
occurred on this subject. ‘The proposal was 

“ That every proprietor of stock should 
have the liberty of claiming any part of it, 
in transferable debentures of £100 or up- 
wards. 














* See the luminous observations of M. De 
Pradt, on the Independence of Colonies. The 
Colonies and the present American Revolutions. 
1 vol. 8vo. 1818. 
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_ “ These debentures to be re-transferable 
into stock, and the interest, when received, 
to be written off the back of each, in the 
manner of India bonds.” 

The consequence would be — that the 
facility of transfer would occasion new 
markets for the consumption of stock, and 
the additional value that would be thus 
given to the funds, would lead to most 
advantageous results to the government ! 

It would be no departure from -our solid 
financial system, (as the Chronicle this 
morning would insinuate,) but it would 
be an Expansion of the advantages enjoyed 
by the stock holder of the metropolis — to 
the distant parts of the united me 0 

As to the rate of exchange being disad- 
vantageously affected, in relation to this 
country, the measure would have a direct 
contrary effect, it would’ defend us against 
this very system, which, although originating 
in this country, has been commenced already 
on the continent. 

The claims of the public creditor is for 
an annuity. This is secured to him by the 
existing taxes, and thus every requirement 
suggested by the Morning Chronicle, is 
granted by the system of debentures. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
WM. DURAN. 
St. Helen’s-place, April 1, 1818. 








THE DATE-TREE.. 


The diet of the Arabian ‘tribes in Persia 
is more frugal than that of any other of the 
inhabitants of that kingdom. It consists 
chiefly of Dates. But what others would 
consider a hardship, habit, with them, has 
converted into an enjoyment: and the Arab 
deems no food more delightful than that upon 
which he lives. Some years ago, a woman, , 
belonging to one of the Arab families settled 
at Abusheher, had gone to England with the - 
children of the British resident at that place. 
When she returned, all crowded around her, 
to hear the report of the country she had = 
visited. She described the roads, the car- 
riages, the horses, the wealth and splendour. 
of the cities, and the highly cultivated state 
of the country. Her audience were full of 
envy at the condition of Englishmen, and. 
were on the point of retiring with that im- 


pression, when the woman happened to add, 


that the country she had visited only wanted 
one thing to make it delightful. “ What is 
that ?” was the general inquiry. “ It has not 
a Date-tree in it,” said she. ‘“ I never 
ceased to look for one, all the time I was 
there, but 1 looked in vain.” The sentiments 
of the Arabs who had listened to her, were 
in an instant changed by this information. 
It was no longer envy, but pity, which they 
felt for men, who were condemned to live 
in a country where there are no Date-trees*. 
a ET EE TT a EE TI 


To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Str,—I have just received your Second 
Number, and, betore you will read this, shall 
perhaps have perused the First ; which, how- 
ever, | have not yet seen. 

The satisfaction derived from the Second, 
induces i.c to congratulate Society on the 








* Malcolm’s History of Persia. 
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appearance of a work which, apparently, 
deserves every encouragement. Your poli- 
tical principles do not appear in the Second 
Number; nor have I yet seen your Pro- 
spectus: I hope they are on the right side— 
that of well-regulated popular liberty. We 
have too many Journals of corruption ; and 
certainly more, than needful, of the intem- 
perate advocates for freedom. There is no 
deficiency of talents on either side; but the 
desideratum is, pure rectitude of principles 
combined with talents. I propose to send 
you a few THoucuts, which, if you deem 
them good enough in matter, you will not 
be fastidiously nice as to the manner. When 
you have opportunity to spare a column for 
this, your insertion will oblige, 


Yours, &c. Lector. 





Early English jPoetry. 


SONG. 


BY SIR J. SUCKLING. 


Honest Lover whosoever, 
If, in all thy love, there ever 
Was one wavering thought ; if thy flame 
Were not still and still the same, 
Know this, 
Thou lov’st amiss ; 
And to love true, 
Thou must begin again, and love anew. 


Tf, when thou appear’st i’th’ room, 

Thou dost not quake, and art struck dumb ; 

And, in striving this to cover, 

Dost not speak thy words twice over, 
en this, &c. 


If, fondly thou dost not mistake, 

And all defects for graces take ; 

Persuad’st thyself that jests are broken, 

When she hath little or nothing spoken. 
Know this, &c. 


If, when thou appear’st within, 
Let’st not men ask and ask again ; 
And when thou answer’st, if it be, 
To what was ask’d thee properly. 
Know this, &c. 


If, when thy stomach calls to eat, 

Thou cut’st not fingers ’stead of meat ; 

And with much gazing on her face, 

Dost not rise hungry from thy place, 
Know this, &c. 


If, by this thou dost discover 

That thou art no constant lover ; 

And desiring to love true, 

Thou dost begin to love anew. 
Know this, &c. 





SONG. 
BY THE SAME, 
Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prythee, why so pale? 
Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 
Prythee, why so pale? 


Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Prythee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
Prythee, why so mute ? 


Quit, quit for shame ; this will not move, 
cannot take her ; 
lf, of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her, 
The devil take her! 





THE HUSBANDMAN AND SERVINGMAN. 


Well met, my friend, upon the highway-walking on, 
So sad all alone ; 

[ pray you tell to me, of what science you be, 
Or are you a Serving-man ? 


Oh! my brother deer, why dost thou inqueer 
Any such thing at my hand ? 

1 will not fain, but chill tell thee plain, 
I am a plain Husbandman. 


If a Husbandman you be, if you will go with me, 
You shall find alteration then ; 

For I will bring you, in a very short time, 
Where you may be a Serviug-man. 


Good sir, che give you thanks for your great dili- 
gence, 
Zimple, though here I do stand ; 
But yet Ido mean, with my plough and my team, 
Still to be a Husbandman. 


We have pleasure like a king, we ride a-huuting, 
With our goodly greyhounds many a one ; 

Our horns all arow, their measures for to blow, 
Oh! tis pleasure for a Serving-man. 


We have pleasure more than that, to see our oxen 
vat, 
Not under their loads for to stand, 
But to labour and take pain, to bring in our gain, 
Oh! ’tis pleasure for a Husbandman. 


A Serving-man doth eat 
The best meat that he can get, 
His pig, goose, capon, and his swan, 
Thereto his pasties fine, 
With sack and claret wine, 
Oh! ’tis diet for a Serving-man. 


As for pig, goose, and capon, 
Give me good beef and bacon, 
With butter and cheese among ; 
And in a country-house, 
Vat pudding and zouse, 
That's diet for a Husbanding-man. 


A Serving-man’s behaviour 
Brings him into favour, 
When he waits his master’s table upon ; 
There is never a knight nor squire, 
That lives in all the shire, 
But he must have a Serving-man. 


If a Serving-man you were, 
Then need you not to care, 
For tilling or ploughing of your land ; 
For then you may go gay, 
And wear brave array, 
Oh! “fis habit for the Serving-man. 


As for your gay repparel, 
Zir, this is not quarrel, 
That you and I do stand upon; 
But fain would I know, 
If that thou can’st me show, 
What pleasure hath a Zerving-man. 


A Serving-man’s pleasure 


"Is without his measure, 


When the hawk is his fist upon ; 
To see what haste he will make 
His game for to take, 
Oh! ’tis pleasure for a Servingeman. 


We have pleasure also, 
To see our corn grow, 
And prosper the land upon ; 
And to get it in our barns, 
Free from any harms, 
Oh! ’tis pleasure for a Nusbanding-man. 


——" 


Indeed, sir, it were bad 
If none were to be had 
To tend the table upon ; 
But there’s neither emperor nor king, 
Nor any living, 
Can live without the Husbanding-mans 


4 





- Indeed, I must confess, 


And grant you no less, 

And give you the upper hand ; 
Your labour is painful, 
But yet it is gainful ; 

I would I were a Husbanding-man! 


Then let us all, 
Both great and small, 
Pray for the peace of Old England ; 
And that we may ever 
Do our endeavour 
Still to maintain the Husbanding-man ! 





THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
[From Robert Holland’s ** Holy Histery of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ’s Nativity. 1594.) 
Pray thus, when ye do pray, therefore : — 
Our Father, which in heaven art, 
Thy name be hallow’d evermore ; 
Thy kingdom we desire in hart ; 
‘Thy will in earth make us to do, 
As it in heav’n is, even so. 


Give us this day our dayly bread, 
Our debts forgive us, we thee pray, 
As we our debtors do: and lead 
Us not, O Lord! by any way 
Into temptation; but see 
From evill we deliv’red be. 


For thine, good Lord, the kingdom sure, 
The power and the glorie is, 
For evermore for to endure, 
Which livest in eternall bliss. 
Let this be done, oli Lord! we pray 
In heart : — where Amen we say. 





IY CEE I LT LE ILE 


THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane Tueatre.—The new 
farce, entitled The Sleeping Draught, is a 
most amusing trifle. ‘To enter into the 
detail of a plot founded upon the usual 
difficulties which lovers have to encounter 
from cruel parents, would be a waste of 
time. A miserly father, averse to the mar- 
riage of his son with a damsel not over- 
burthened with fortune, has nothing new in 
it, neither is there any novelty in the denoue- 
ment being breught about by an intriguing 
servant. But there is some small degree of 
difference from the common run of enter- 
tainments, in the servant being the uncon- 
scious instrument of ultimate success. 
Poppelino, (Harntey) the servant of 
Rinaldo, (Barnarv) makes his entrance 
into the house of the lady’s father, (Hucues) 
in the disguise of a Dutchman, and succeeds 
in driving the old man from home. Under 
the idea that he is swallowing a cordial, he 
takes a sleeping draught, which the apothe- 
cary had just mixed and left upon the table. 
It begins to affect him before he is able to 
make himself known to the chambermaid, 
Nolla, (Mrs. Hucues) and when come- 
pletely asleep, under the supposition that he 
is dead, he is conveyed into a chest which 
is stolen by some thieves, who are detected 
by Bruno, Rinaldo’s father, (Gatti). 
The latter takes possession of his supposed 
prize, and with the assistance of a half- 
starved servant, and a dumb assistant, 
causes it to be conveyed to his own chamber. 
A scene of very effective equivoque then 
follows between Bruno and the servant, 
respecting the slaughtering of a calf, 
which Poppelino, imagining that he 1s 19 
custody of thieves, attaches to himself. 
After Bruno being frightened with the idea 
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that Poppelino, in rising from the chest, 
is a ghost, the other characters make their 
appearance, and the usual conclusion takes 
ace. The character of Poppelino was 
performed in Hartey’s best style, and that 
of Nolla was admirably sustained by 
Mrs. Hucurs. The weight of the piece 
was almost entirely on these two. It was 
received with great applause, and given out 
for a second representation without a 
dissentient voice.—It is said that Mr. 
PenLey, of the above theatre, is the author. 
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THE CLAIMS OF THE FEATURES. 
BY A LADY. 


Musing, one morning, as I lay, 

When actual dreams had pass’d away, 
Yet scarce awake —a curious train 

Of visions pass'd across my brain. 


Methought a long dispute took place 
Amongst the Features of the Face ; 
When each his own perfections nam’d, 
And individual merit claim’d, 

Mixing occasional assaults, 

To magnify his neighbour’s faults. 


Should it be falsely thought I drew 

My objects with a critic’s view: 

Reader, of guile my lines acquit, 

Or wear them whom ‘‘ the cap may fit.” 


The Mouth, a learn’d, conceited swain, 
Of his undoubted talents vain, 

First hem’d and ha’d, much like a man, 
Then his soliloquy began :— 


“ Upon th’ grandeur of my fate 

I must myself congratulate ; 

For, search East, West, and North and South, 
All yields in value to the Mouth. 


“ T know it were in vain to try 

To state each various quality, 

The charms with which I am endow’d, 
The gifts the attainments proud. 


“ Beginning, then, with early things, 
From me all education springs — 

I am sole guide for tribe or nation, 

‘I’ explain themselves in conversation ; 
Without my aid, nor old, nor young, 
Could life’s allotted space prolong. 


‘* Well may humanity proclaim 

O’er every quadruped its fame, 

Since none, save man, have the resource 
Of social, verbal intercourse. 

Sometimes, by dreaming sage, we’re told, 
Brutes with each other converse hold ; 
Yield we assent ?— by sense we're led 
To judge such language limited. 

“ How many men, by means of speech, 
rhe most exalted stations reach, 

Who else life’s roughest path might brave, 
And sink unhonour'd to the grave ! 


Through me the counsel takes his rise, 
The statesman boasts his qualities. 
"Tis I make known the monarch’s word, 
Fame’s voice alone through me is heard ; 
lhe trembling felon waits ny breath, 
Signal to him of life or death ; 
lhe bitterest foe becomes your friend, 
If I my bland persuasion lend. 
Organ of human inter ourse, 
Plead each varied passion’s force ; 
In lectures dictate — pulpits preach — 
ws, human and divine, I teach, 


«< . 
___A harbinger of ecstacy 
he whispering Mouth must ever bes 





And you, ye lovers of the fair, 
*Tis 1, who bid ye not despair : 
Nay, in a cause so warm as this, 
My functions yield a double bliss! 


“* What heart so cold but beats with pleasure 
To vocal music’s heavenly measure ? 

What spreads activity around, 

*Midst war’s worn sons? The trumpet’s sound: 
Their lighten’d hearts the influence own, 

They march responsive to the tone ; 

T’ assert their freeborn rights they go, 

In life or death to quell the foe. 


** From me all social blessing springs, 
To beggars, cottagers, and kings ; 
And, therefore, as before I said, 
To me due offerings should be made. 


*€ He thus disturb’d the deep repose 

Of his sonorous friend, the Nose! 

Who, more in anger than in jest, 

His satire and his wrath express’d : 

‘ Neighbour! it makes me melancholy, 
To hear thee thus proclaim thy folly ; 
And let me ask, my haughty friend, 

How couldst thou thy eulogium end, 

And drop thy claims, without repeating 
The drudg’ry thou perform’st in eating ? 
If folks would only show decorum, 

To those whom Nature plac’d before ’em ;— 
Yes, —learn both to respect and love me, 
For I am doom’d to stand above thee.’ ” 


‘€ Solemnity and sense combine 

To grace the bending aquiline ; 

While haughty scorn, and archness sly, 

Tn pug’s sagacious sneer we spy : 

And many a hum’rous witling shows 

A fat and jolly bottle Nose. 

That of a priest, or judge ptofound, 

Ts apt to stand on ample ground ; 

Where carbuncle and ruby shine, r 
To mark the stores of tood and wine, 

That e’er its master’s cellars line ; 5 
And, should there not be pomp enough, 
Th’ effect is heighten’d soon by snuff. 


“ The beauty of each human creature 
Depends most on this central feature ; 
For, should a maid to view arise 
Graceful as Eve in Paradise, 

With pencill’d brow and eye of jet, 
The cheek where rose and lily met— 
Vermilion lip, and forehead high 
Where glossy auburn ringlets lie ; 
With lovely mouth in dimples dress'd, 
And teeth of pearl this maid be bless’d ; 
Vain all these charms, if Nature chose 
To finish with a Negro’s Nose! 


‘* And, then, what raptures do I yield, 
In hot-house, garden, orchard, field ; 
Blest with the sole mysterious power 
T’ extract delight trom every -flower. 


“ After what I, at length, have stated, 
Nothing remains to be related ; 

As each of you must plainly see 

My consequence and pedigree ; 

And that from Envy’s source arise 

The hatred both of Mouth and Eyes.” 
Began the Eye with angry glance, , 
‘* T must my sentiments advance ; 
Lest it be said [ feel subdu’d 

By neighbour so uncouth and rude ; 
Exposing thus, on vain pretence, 

His want of usefulness and sense, 

And largely boasting, will betray 

Some faults that long since hidden lay ; 
Censure and justice calling forth, 
Merely by boasting too much worth, 
Thus, some ambitious human ass, 
Whose looks demure for sense might pass, 
Will by his prating, like this Nose, 
His pride and ignorance expose. 

“ Good sir, [ really don’t despise 
Your merely nasal qualities ; 





No doubt there is, that every Nose 
Great pleasure on his lord bestows, 

In smeliing jessamine or :ose ; 

But, pardon me, all is not sweet 

With which you're apt your friends to treat, 
In passing pigstye, court, or street. 

I could a thousand points adduce, 

In which you thus your powers abuse ; 
But think it ungenteel to state, 

What shocks a stomach delicate. 
Forbearing, therefore, to disclose 

Each inconvenience of a Nose ; 

I briefly shall proceed to show 

How my presumptuous friend below, 
By other Features its o’erpast, 

On whom he dares reproach to cast. 


“© Who can impart what’s good and fair? 
Who judge of jewels rich and rare? 

Who helps the painter’s taste and art ? 
Who with his skill delights the heart ? 
Alone I yield all beauty bright ; 

What are all senses to the sight ? 

I aid each want, in every clime— 

I seek for treasures lost by time = 

I guide mankind from pole to pole— 
Shed Nature’s wonders o’er the soul. 
Features, forbear! ‘tis vain to try— 
Eclips’d and conquer’d by the Eye. 

‘© The Mouth will sometimes meet respect ; 
The Nose invariable neglect. 

Who ever heard, in rhyme or prose. 

A lover celebrate a Nose? 

Oh! no; he may depend upon it,. 

That he’s no subject for a sonnet ! 

‘* Then, sure, the Nose my aid will own, 
For his experience dear has shown, 
Without my help, on every post 

He meets —there’s blood and honour lost : 
Full well he knows his boasted beauty 
Soon spoiled, unless [ do my duty. 
’Guinst insult gross and danger nigh, 
He’s warn’d and guarded by the eye. 
And let me ask if, night or day,. 

He does in word or deed repay, ~~, 
Or e’en acknowledgments express, 

For this my constant usefulness.” 


Again, a murmuring sound was heard, . 
The Nose’s wrath again was stirred : 

“« Tyrant you know the watchman’s art, 
And well perform a lantern’s part ; 
While I, a personage so great, 

Can’t walk unlighted through the street : 
‘The Mouth too calls for thy attendance, 
While I alone boast independence, 

Nor own such obligations fervent 

To one who’s born to be my servant. 


Henceforth, remember, I, the Nose, 
Will in no quarrels interpose ; ~ . 
Aware there’s nothing settled by it, 

I'll not forego my ancient quiet.” 

Then spoke the Ear with deep oration, 
* T’ve listen’d to your conversation ; 
And marvel much, that none of you 
Should pay some homage where ’tis due ; 
I wish not, like you, stupid elf, 

To pocket all the praise myself. 

Yet what avails the brightest speech 
And all the learned Mouth can teach, 
Without the grave and silent Ear? 
"were vain to talk, if none could hear. 
Useless were all his eloquence, 
Conveying neither sound nor sense ; 
To woods and wilds the baffled swain 
Might tly, and thence his fate proclaim. 
What boots persuasion’s softest note, 
And all a lover’s tongue can quote ; 

It listening Beauty sits not by 

With blushing cheek and speaking eye : 
Admitting that he Ear and Heart 
Welcome the theme he would impart, 


‘¢ Instruction’s instrument am I, 


Assisted both by Mouth and Eye ; 
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